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Vor. XIII. ROCHESTER, N. Y., APRIL, 1852. No. IV. 


COWS AND CARROTS. 


Mr. J. G. Hoyt, of Exeter, N. H., writes a letter of inquiry to the New England Farmer, 
asking information as to the value of carrots for milch cows, in which the opinions of 
several dairymen are cited to the effect that carrots do not sensibly increase the quantity 
of milk given, but they improve its quality and augment the per centage of butter. The 
editor of the Farmer quotes authorities whose statements are corroborative of the above. 

It is a little remarkable that, after carrots have been extensively grown and fed to 
cows for thirty years, no one in New England appears to know the relation which 100 
Qbs. of this root and 100 lbs. of good hay, grass, or corn meal, bear to any given quan- 
tity of milk. If our friends there do understand the practical] operations of milk-making, 
they will thank us for giving them an opportunity of informing us New Yorkers how 
many pounds of milk 100 of green clover, timothy, herds-grass, blue grass, orchard 
grass, or a mixture of any two, or of the whole of them, ought to vield in the system of 
“a good cow.” We have visited Massachusetts twice in the last two years, and made 
particular inquiry on this point, as well as to the relation that 100 pounds of good hay, 
and a like weight of corn meal, bear to any given quantity of milk; but we failed to 
elicit any light beyond a luminous Yankee guess. Why New Englanders should be so 
opposed to experimental farming with a view to substitute facts for guesses, passes our 
comprehension, unless the constitutional desire to guess at everything be in truth the 
strongest element in the mind of the people. 

When a cow eats 60 lbs. of grass a day for a week together, and gives 30 Ibs. of milk 
a day at the same time, how much of the grass goes to form the milk? If any New 
England State, or New York, had established an experimental farm twenty years ago, 
or even ten years ago, no one would now have to ask so simple a question; nor would 
there be any doubt as to how much milk 100 lbs. of carrots will yield when fed with 
steeped cut corn-stalks—the way in which we have given them to dairy cows. We 
have bought carrots, hay, corn meal, shorts, brewers’ grains, and still slops, for the 
production of milk to sell; and while we do not claim to have made what our friends 
might consider “scientific experiments,” yet our experience is decidedly in favor of 
carrots. Accurate scientific experiments in rural economy can not be made without 
costing considerable money ; and so long as a State in which eleven or twelve hundred 
thousand cows are milked, and which produces fifty million pounds of cheese and eighty- 
five million pounds of butter a year, is too poor or too rich to pay for any experiments 
designed to increase the yield of milk from any given amount of food, we feel no obliga- 
tion to give either our time or money for its benefit in that behalf. 

As there are 86 Ibs. of water, and sometimes 87, in 100 lbs. of carrots, they should 
be fed with more solid feed to realize their highest virtues, whether eaten by horses, 
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oxen, or cows. But men producing milk to sell rarely fail to feed liberally on slops of ] 
some kind, or roots that contain more water than green grass does, which is 75 per || 
cent. We recently visited a pretty extensive dairy establishment near Washington, and || 
found thirty thousand bushels of turneps well housed for feeding cows. In these turneps || 
there is not less than 90 or 91 per cent. of pure water, and yet the milk from this dairy || 
is said to be the best sold in the city. We have frequently heard it commended by 
intelligent gentlemen who know nothing of the way in which the milk is produced, 
Nearly all the hay is sold off this farm, and a |: arge stock is ke spt on roots and cornstalks, || 
shucks and blades. The farm is the property of Mr. Cuartes Catvert, President of 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society, and contains about 2700 acres. It is grazed | 
by some of the best Short Horns, Ayreshires, and Alderneys, in the country. Milk is || 
sold at twenty-five cents a gallon by the quantity the year round, 
From an extended ehews ation and large correspondence, we have reason to believe || 
that the culture of carrots and other roots for the feeding of cows and other stock, is on 
the increase ; but it is an error to suppose that a pound of carrots is equal in value to a 
pound of oats for a horse or an ox. 100 lbs. of dry oats contain only 12 of water; 
whereas, 100 of carrots contain 86 pounds of water. One advantage in feeding carrots 
is, that the digestive organs separate all or nearly all of the elements of nutrition which 
they possess; while cattle and horses often void corn and oats whole, or only slightly | 
digested, and in a way that the farmer loses much of the value of the grain consumed. | 
This remark applies more to the Middle, Western, and Southern States, than to the 
farmers of New York and New England. The fault we find with the latter is, not that || 
they decline to investigate the principles of good husbandry themselves, but for virtually 
instructing their representatives in State and National Legisl: atures to withhold all aid 
from such as desire to study agriculture as an honorable profession. Nobody knows 
anything beyond a guess about “producing milk, meat, or wool, in the United States; 
not because there has been no young men of talent and industry to investigate these | 
branches of husbandry in a critical and satisfactory manner, but because their desire to || 
understand the laws of nature which establish the relations that rocks bear to soils, soils | 
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to plants, plants to animals, and animals to their fat, muscles, bones, milk, and wool, has 
been most cruelly crushed in the bud. A sneer at their “science” is simply adding | 
insult to injury. There is such a thing as killing offspring when born and before; and 
this infanticide is inflicted upon rural science in its embryo state, or soon after. 

We have just had the pleasure of an hour’s conversation with Mr. Ex:tas Ayres, an 
emigrant from Worcester county, Mass., to Loudon county, Va., where he has been 
engaged in the production of cheese for several years. He says that a given quantity of 
food fed to the native cows of the country, yields about half as much milk, cheese, or 
butter, as it would have done if consumed by such cows as are common in New England. 
Hogs require about a third more corn to make 100 pounds of pork in Virginia than in 
Massachusetts. We have in our possession many leiters from practical farmers, which 
go to prove that some get three times more meat, wool, and dairy products from a given 
amount of grass, hay, grain, and roots, than others obtain. When we said that 100 lbs. 
of carrots ought to yield 50 Ibs. of milk in good cows, we did not say that good cows as 
now kept do yield so much. The remark was made, as thousands of others have been, 
to provoke discussion, bring out the truth, and ultimately convince a majority of our 
readers that the time has come when the study of husbandry and tillage should com- 
mence in this nation of farmers. 

Before any considerable quantity of milk can be separated from the blood of a cow, 
the first and paramount wants of her system, for the purposes of constant respiration, 
and to repair the waste of elements in bones, muscles, nerves, and other tissues, must he 
supplied from her daily food. The primary wants of nature being satisfied in a skillful 
manner, we may then proceed to separate milk from the blood in its passage from the 
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| extremeties of arteries into veins in the udder, or lacteal gland, to the best possible 
advantage. In some glands, two pounds of milk an hour, or forty-eight in twenty-four 
hours, have been secreted; and even considerably more than this result has been 
attained. Now, if we could have our way in educating the youth who are to keep cows, 
|| every one should have a clear idea of nature’s plan of se parating from arterial blood a 
{| quart of rich milk an hour. There is no hocus-pocus black art in this beautiful opera- 
|| tion, and a child with half an eye may see it, if his dad will only let him. If it were 
| not for the vinegar of prejudice, and the aqua fortis of ignorance, the laws of Providence 
|| which really govern the results of farm labor would be studied and obeyed with great 
success In this re public. All that we contend for is the sober, steady, and dilige nt investi- 
} gation of the laws of God. If we mistake not, our highest duty and our highest interest 
alike demand that His laws be regarded as the basis of all agricultur: il prine iples. From 
i no other point of view is it possible to see agriculture as it is; or rather, as it ought to 
| 
| 


|| be. Principles, to be worth anything, must be founded in nz ature, and nature is every- 
|| where under the control of laws established by the Creator. A knowledge of these laws 
is science, and anything short has little claim to that appellation. Hitherto science has 
done very little for tillage and husbandry, simply because its principles are treated with 
general neglect and contempt. 





| Why should whey, which contains very little butter and no cheese, be a valuable 
|| addition to the feed of cows for the production of cheese, in dairies for that purpose ! 
|| The large per centage of sugar in whey supports respiration, and thereby permits food 
|| that abounds in the elements of cheese to be appropriated to the formation of milk, 
|| instead of being consumed to keep the animal warm. Nature’s process for making 
|| milk, and the adaptation of the raw material to her purposes, are matters to be well 
|| understood before one can expect to see the relation that 100 Ibs. of carrots or grass 
|| bear to 50 Ibs. of milk, under the most favorable circumstances, 








BEET-—ROOT SUGAR. 


| 

| 

| 

|| Suear is now not only a luxury, but a necessary of a civilized community — indispensa- 
| ble to the enjoyment and comfort of human life. Its sources are various and inexhaust- 
| ible, being found in greater or less quantities in nearly every vegetable. It is divided 
by chemists into two kinds, cane sugar and grapé sugar: the former being principally 
obtained from the cane, beet- root, maple and palm trees; and the latter existing in the 
grape and nearly all fruits. Cane sugar can be easily converted into grape sugar, but 
the inverse conversion has not yet been effected. Their composition is as follows : 


Cane Sugar. Grape Sugar. 


CI, ovcdccvccccccccewcsvesctecessosspesseuecoucsscese 47.1 86.7 
TPOIOROR, 2ccccccccesces Co cccc cess cooecceoscesoesecosese 5.9 6.8 
ins viens ciecnecscccqussewersnestecenssesesesesees 47.0 $6.5 


| 100.0 100.0 

| Cane sugar is readily obtained in a hard crystallized form, but grape sugar is crystal- 

| lized with great difficulty, and is usually found in the form of molasses. Starch is con- 
vertible into grape sugar by the use of diluted sulphuric acid, and in the malting process 

| the starch of the grain is converted into sugar by diastase. By the use of yeast, o 

| other nitrogenous, fermenting substance, sugar, from whatever source obtained, is con- 
| vertible into carbonic acid and alcohol, the intoxicating ingredient of all spirituous 

liquors, wine, beer, cider, &e., &e. 

|| The cane contains about 18 per cent. of sugar, though by the present process of man- 

| ufacturing it, little more than 7 per cent. is obtained. ‘This is owing principally to the 

ui difficulty of expressing all the juice from the cane. Thus, while the cane contains 84 
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per cent. of juice, the average quantity secured by the manufacturer is but 50 per cent., 
and in some cases not more than 30 per cent. is obtained. 

Beets have long been used in France for the manufacture of sugar; and though they 
were first grown and extensively used for this purpose during the continental system of 
embargo, when sugar was a dollar per pound, yet they are at the present time grown to 
a great extent in France with considerable profit, and sugar at eight cents per pound. 
They are also being grown in Ireland; but it is yet problematical as to whether they will 
pay there, the price of sugar being but six cents per pound and the climate being colder, 
not so well adapted for the formation of sugar in the beets. The composition of the 
beet, the mean of several analyses, is as follows: 


TD. cds ensbetedeebedasenhesnes beseseenenenestesehinedeeetaewestecests 8T 
NE, ccicccccecedcccescscccseccceecccscvscoevseves sens seeseeesosnecossese 8 
WOE GHD, ccccccccceseccccccsccceccesscvesccosnceesessecesesseeescoess 5 

100 


By the processes of manufacturing now adopted in France and Belgium, from 4 to 6 
Ibs. of fine, white, crystallized sugar is obtained from 100 Ibs. of beets; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that by further improvements in the machinery, and possibly in 
the cultivation of the beets themselves, a// the sugar they contain will be obtained, and 
this quantity augmented by special manures and better cultivation. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet is similar to that recommended in the March num- 
ber, page 82, for mangel wurzel, though more plants should be left per acre, as the beets 
do not grow so large as the mangels. The rows may be twenty inches to two feet apart, 
and the plants singled out from eight to ten inches in the rows. The seed should be 
sown the latter part of May and first of June. The plants will be ripe about the last 
of August. Sixteen tons per acre is the average in France, though thirty tons are some- 
times obtained on very rich land. We think twenty tons per acre might be usually 
obtained in this country by careful cultivation and judicious manuring. Taking five per 
cent. as the average amount of white sugar obtained by the common manufacturing 
process, a ton would give 100 lbs. ; or an acre of beets of twenty tons, one ton of sugar. 
This, at six cents per pound, would be $120 per acre; and this besides the leaves of the 
plants and the residue of the bulbs, which are very valuable as food for cattle and hogs. 
The value of the bect-root in France is estimated at $3 per ton. The cost of raising a 
crop of beets in this country can not exceed $35 per acre, leaving, at this estimate, a 
a profit of $25 per acre for interest on land, &c. Of the cost of extracting the sugar from 
20 tons of beet in this country, we can not speak very definitely ; but where wood or coal 
is cheap, it appears more than probable that it could be done and leave a good round 
sum as profit for $60. 

We think the matter well deserves the serious attention of our farmers; and are 
glad to learn from the many inquiries we have lately received respecting the culture of 
sugar beets, that they are alive to its importance. We would advise to small beginnings 
at first, so that the loss from any error in the manufacture, if any, would be small. 

The process of reducing the beets to pulp and pressing out the juice, is very similar 
to that commonly adopted in the making of cider. When the juice is obtained, it is 
placed in a furnace and about 300 grains of pure lime added for every gallon of the 
liquor. It is then heated and kept as near the boiling point as possible without ebulli- 
tion for about half an hour. This is for the purpose of freeing the liquor from impuri- 
tics. The clear juice is then run off, passed through filters of animal charcoal, or burnt 
bones, and concentrated by evaporation till the sugar crystallizes. In France, about 
four hours are occupied from the time the beets are ground till the liquid is in the crys- 
tallizing pans, though this time is considered much too long and efforts are making to 
shorten it. It is necessary that great expedition should be used to prevent loss from 
fermentation, which proceeds with great rapidity in warm weather, and greatly reduces 
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| the amount of sugar. In the Patent Office Report for 1849 and ’50, page 405, there is 
'| a most interesting article by Mons. Metsens, detailing a series of experiments on the 
best means of checking fermentation of the pulp and juice during manufacture, from 
which it appears that bi-sulphite of lime added in small quantities prevents fermentation 
and removes any discoloring matter, which often injures the sale of beet sugar. By the 
\| aid of this discovery the pulp and juice can be kept for any length of time without 
|} injury, and the necessity for hurry is in a great measure removed. The cost of the bi- 
sulphite of lime must be little, as the materials, sulphur and lime, are everywhere abund- 
'| ant and cheap, and the mode of manufacture easy and simple. | 
| The cultivation of the sugar beet, if it can be rendered profitable, will greatly increase | | 

|| the fertility of the farm, as nothing i is exported from it but sugar, and all the nitrogen, 
alkalies, and phosphates, ret tained as food and manure. Super- phosphate of lime is a 
| very valuable manure for this crop. 














| UNDER-DRAINING. 
| 


| Tue reason for wnder-draining is found in these two facts: First, That water, however || 
|| small in quantity, refnaining stationary or stagnant about the roots of plants, is extremely | | 

|| injurious; experience demonstrating that no amount of manure will make a plant thrive 
| || while the roots are surrounded by stagnant water. Second, That water falling upon and 
) || percolating through the soil is not only not injurious, but greatly beneficial to vegeta- |} 
tion, furnishing plants with elements which they need, and imparting strength and vigor | | 
of growth. On these two propositions the whole theory of draining hangs; and it is 
simply the most efficacious methods of removing the stagnant water, and rendering the 
soil as much like a filter as possible, that is matter of discussion. There is much diver- 
sity of opinion on this subject which we cannot discuss, but must give the methods 
generally adopted with the most success. 
Stone drains were first used, then horse-shoe tiles, and now 14-inch to 2-inch pipes 

|| pipes are found to be much the cheapest and best for draining purposes. In England 
this pipe, either round or flat-bottomed, is superceding all others. It was at first sup- 
posed that the water would not find its way into the pipes, but experience proves this 
to be incorrect, the joints affording sufficient avenues for this purpose. | 
In under-draining, the first thing is to provide an outlet for-the water brought by the || 
|| drains. This it will be always necessary to clean out to prevent obstruction, as a ‘stop- | 
| page at the outlet or main drain renders the whole network of pipes useless. A fall of | | 
1 in 700, with well laid pipe, passes off the water freely ; but where there is plenty of 
fall, more should be given. The depth of drains and the distances apart will of course || 
depe nd a great deal on the kind of soil and whether there are any springs as well as | 
} 





surface water to be removed; from two to five feet deep are the extremes, three foet 
being in general the best. The distance apart ranges from 16 to 100 feet on soils which 
need draining at all; and there are very few but what imperiously demand it. 

The cost of draining depends a great deal on the price of pipes and on the skill of the 
digger. Drains can be cut, the pipes laid and covered up again, all complete, for twenty- | | 
five cents per rod. The price of tiles would vary according to facilities for making and 
obtaining them. Probably 14-inch to 2-inch pipe would cost from six to eight dollars 
per thousand. 

In cutting the drains, it is usual to throw out two furrows in opposite directions as 
deep as possible. It is then cleaned out about fourteen inches deep with a common 
spade; the next foot is thrown out with a narrower spade; and the remainder with a 


spade about six inches wide at the top, and gradually tapering so as to leave the bottom a 
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of the drain just wide enough for a man’s foot. The loose soil at the bottom is cleaned 
out with a narrow scoop, the handle being sufficiently long and so shaped that a man 
can clean the drains from the top. 

In laying the pipes, all that is necessary is to place them end to end as closely as 
possible. If convenient, it is best to put a piece of turf with the grass downwards over 
the pipes; though this may be dispensed with if the soil is moist and care is taken not 
to disturb the pipes in covering them with it. After the drains have been laid and 
covered a few days, the water comes through as clear as crystal, and there is little 
danger of stoppage from any deposit of sediment, and few if any of the fertilizing 
elements of the soil are washed out. . 

There has been much discussion between theoretical and practical men, as to whether 
the drains should be laid across the natural slope of the land or lengthwise of it, practi- 
cal farmers for a long time adopting the former and the scientific farmers advocating the 
latter. There are few at the present time but what think the scientific men are right, 
and the drains are laid the same way as the land slopes and empty into a main drain, 
laid with larger tiles, running across the fall. This main drain discharges the water 
into an open ditch, which should always be kept clean, so that the water can run off freely, 

The economy of under-draining at a cost of from $20 to $30 per acre, has been much 
questioned in this country where lands are so abundant and cheap; but all those who 
have given it a fair trial, have no doubt of its great benefit and of its paying great 
interest on the capital invested. They say the soil works much easier, is ready to plow 
much earlier in the spring, and yields greatly increased crops with less manure and less 
labor. We have no hesitation in asserting that there is but little land on which all 
agricultural crops would not be increased half as much again by thorough under-draining. 
It is a fact which, though it appears paradoxical, is nevertheless clearly established by 
experience, that land well under-drained is much dryer in wet weather, and much more 
moist in dry hot weather, than that undrained. We believe that the general adoption 
of thorough draining will do much to remove the innumerable insects, blights, and rusts, 
which now make such fearful devastation on our crops. An old English farmer informs 
us that he can remember when under-draining was scarcely known in England the crops 
were more liable to be injured by insects, &c., than they are here at present; but now 
they are unknown there, and the crops have doubled, which he thinks is owing more to 
under-draining than any other cause. 


————- 6. 


MILCH COWS, AND CALVES. 


Ir is impossible to choose a subject of more general interest to the agricultural commu- 
nity, than Milch Cows; for though there is only a portion of American farmers that 
devote their farms principally to the dairy business, yet every homestead has its cows, 
and every farmer is interested in their management. 

The best time for cows to “come in” is generally considered to be about the middle 
of April; though where calves are raised for the butcher, it will be profitable to have 
them earlier ; as, being scarce, they sell much better. The period of calving is one of 
considerable danger, and much care is necessary to keep the cow in a healthy state, and 
in that condition which will make her most profitable the coming season. Cows of 
course should never be starved during the winter, but kept in a nice warm yard, having 
plenty of straw, cornstalks, or hay, regularly given them. If they are not milked, they 
may be kept in good condition on straw and cornstalks till within six weeks of calving, 
when they should have a little hay; and as the spring draws near, if not in good con- 
dition, a little corn meal, or what is much better, three or four pounds of crushed oil- 
cake a day, may be given for a week or so previous to calving. It is not, however, 
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desirable to have the cow at all fat; but as it is often the case that owing to eating a 
large bulk of comparatively non- nutritious food the cow becomes costive, and inflamma- 
tion to a greater or less extent ensues, it is advisable to give more concentrated nutriment ; 
and oil-cake, besides being more nutritious than any other food given to cattle, is a slight 
aperient, and keeps the cow in a fine healthy state. It may he continued as long after 
calving as the farmer pleases —it will do no harm—nothing, in fact, producing more 
or richer milk. Whether it will pay to feed*it, we are unable to say. Mangel wurzel 
being also lanative and very nutritious, are valuable food for cows at this period ; and 
nothing will pay a farmer better than to grow a few acres every year for this _ cial 
purpose. Ruta baga are good, but are apt to give an unpleasant flavor to the butter. 
They are not so aperient as mangel wurzel.. After the cow has calved, she should have 
some warm slops and be carefully attended. The first milk should be drawn out of the 
bag before the calf sucks ; and afterwards, if the bag is hard, it is sometimes advisable 
to get as much of the milk as possible previous to letting the calf suck, so that he may 
knock on the udder, and well clean out all the milk. 

When fatting for the butcher, the calves should always be placed in a dark place and 
be tied up, so that they can not run about. It is very necessary that they be often 
well cleaned out and littered with plenty of clean straw. This will keep the calves 
healthy, clean, and free from lice. In the celebrated cheese county of Cheshire, England, 
the calves are never suffered to suck the cows at all, but are fed with skim milk and 
boiled linseed or oil-cake meal, which they are taught to drink out of a pan or pail. 
We think this is an unnatural plan, and the benefits derived by it do not, or at least 
would not in this country, counter-balance the extra trouble. When designed for rear- 
ing, this plan may have its advantages ; but the calf at first should undoubte dly be fed 
with the bie stings or first milk, as, being the natural food, it is best adapted for the 
functions of the stomach and bowala. It is slightly purgative, and cleans out the black 
feces which are in the calf when born. After the first week or two the fresh milk may 
be substituted by skim milk and boiled linseed or oil-cake, which should be given two 
or three months before the calf is weaned. Nothing pays better than to keep rearing 
calves well the first four months, giving them a good start in life. We would not advise 
the confinement of rearing calves; for, though it may conduce to laying on fat, the for- 
mation of muscles and bones and ‘the general health of the animal is lessened. 

Every one knows the great necessity there is of being gentle and kind to cows, so 
that they may be quiet and peaceful, and not stand trembling in durance vile while 
being milked. It is this that accounts for the opinion that a cow will give a dairy-maid 
more milk than she will toa man. We think a man, during the milking season, has 
seldom any business near a cow, his great, rough, hard hands, and still ‘hs arder heart, 
rendering him unfit for a good ‘milker ; while a : gentle, rosy dairymaid, with her kind 
words, soft hands, and “So, so, my good bossy,” seated on a three legged stool, will 
fetch out the milk till the froth runs over the pail. Cows should be milked regularly 
the same hours every day, and should have access to water and shelter at all times. 


———-9e———_—_— 


Wittows. — There are $5,000,000 worth of willows imported into this country every 
year from Belgium and France, for making baskets, and for other purposes. They sell 
for $125 per ton, and the demand is greatly increasing, and is now much greater than 
the supply. They grow equally well in America as in Belgium, but need low, swampy 
land, that is fit for nothing else. They need no cultivation at all. In planting the first 
time, all that is necessary is to stick the cuttings into the soil in the spring. The next 
fall the first years’ shoots should be cut down ; and the next year they will come out 
thick and strong, and yield an abundant and most profitable crop. The common Eng- 
lish willow, or osier, is ‘the best variety for baskets. 
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We have received a communication on the culture of ruta baga, from Jonn T. Anprews, 
Esq., of West Cornwall, Conn., which we are sorry the limits of the Farmer will not 
allow us to pubsish. It is full of valuable information, and affords encouraging evidence 
of the successful application of skill and science to farm husbandry. Mr. Axnrews 
says: “I devoted my head and hands to the work of agriculture with the full intention 
of convincing my neighbors that the idea that a collegiate education spoils a man for a 
farmer, is a popular error. I have succeeded so well that, though this is my second 
year at farming, I have taken first premiums this fall, at our County Fair and Ameriean 
Institute, on my cattle, sheep, poultry, turneps, potatoes, and ruta baga. I must add, 
further, lest you should mistake me for a gentleman farmer, that the labor on my little 
farm is performed almost exclusively by my own hands. For much of the little I have 
learned of the art of farming, I am indebted to the Genesee Farmer, Working Farmer, 
and Albany Cultivator, of which I am a constant reader. To these I owe my success.” 

The quantity of fand cultivated with ruta baga-was one-fourth of an acre. The soil 
was heavy and retentive of moisture, but safe from standing water by a gentle descent. 
It had been for many years a meadow, and yielded but half a ton of hay per acre. It 
was plowed, manured with twenty loads of manure per acre, and planted with potatoes, 
which were a complete failure. The next year it was plowed again twelve inches deep, 
and twenty more loads of manure applied per acre. After lying a few weeks, forty loads 
of manure per acre were spread over the surface and plowed in seven inches deep. It 
was afterwards plowed and dragged till the manure was thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. Furrows were then drawn with the plow, twenty-seven inches apart, in which 
was spread a mixture of guano from the poultry yard, nightsoil, ashes, and gypsum. 
The furrows were then turned back over the manure, leaving the ridges twenty-seven 
inches between. Four or five seeds were then dropped on the ridges in holes about 
ten inches apart, and slightly covered with the garden rake. When the plants were 
sufficiently large to be clearly distinguished from the weeds, which were very numerous, 
the hoe was vigorously applied, destroying all the weeds and leaving one plant ina 
place. They were sown on the 20th of June and gathered on the 6th of November. 
‘The leaves were very large, of a dark green color, reaching from one ridge to the other, 
completely covering the ground. When gathered they were thrown into heaps of about 
100 bushels each, and covered with straw and earth, to remain in the field until needed 
for use. The crop yielded, by actual admeasurement in a sealed bushel, 4164 bushels, 
or one thousand six hundred and sixty-six bushels per acre. This, at 50 Ibs. per bushel, 
would be 414 tons of bulbs per acre, besides a large quantity of leaves, themselves valu- 
able food for milch cows, &e. We speak advisedly when we pronounce 414 tons of 
bulbs per acre a larger crop than has ever been raised in Great Britain. 25 tons is 
there considered a first rate crop, and is seldom exceeded. 

The quantity of manure which our friend applied appears excessive, and we hope, for 
the sake of agriculture, quite unnecessary. Twenty loads of good manure to the acre is 
a heavy manuring for ruta baga, and if to this is added 300 lbs. of super-phosphate of 
lime, sown with the seed, a good and profitable crop will be obtained. Ruta baga 
possess great power of drawing their nitrogen from the atmosphere, if supplied with 
available phosphates and carbon; but if large quantities of nitrogen are supplied in the 
manure, which was the case in the above experiment, this is employed in the organism 
of the plant, and its nitrogen-collecting powers are useless. 

We hope to hear again from our friend, and trust he will continue to unite science 
with practice, be as successful in his experiments as in the one just detailed, and, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, give his results to the readers of the Genesee Farmer. 
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Condensed Correspondence. 


oe 


Dvrine the last few months we have received a vast amount of useful information from 
many valued correspondents, which has necessarily been crowded out of our columns. 
We hope our friends will still continue to write and give us information, which in one 
form or another will find its way to the readers of the Harmer. Especially do we like 
to hear from practical, keen, observing, thinking farmers. It is by uniting facts furnished 
by such men and the indications of science, that a true system of agriculture will be 
formed. We give extracts from the communications that have accumulated on our hands, 
and shall try to give the greatest amount of information in the fewest possible words. 
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Borrer-Maxine Experments.—The experiments on butter-making, detailed in your February num- 
Mrs. B. is quite certain the result would be different and in favor 


ber, were made in cool November. 
I hope L. N. will 


of the small pans of milk, if the same experiments were to be made in hot weather. 
make further trials next summer. R. B.—Fort Covington, N. Y. 
~s 

Tuck anD Tun Sowrne.—Some of my neighbors think that wheat, whether sown thick or thin, 
will grow about so thick. So last fall I selected three lands as near equal as I could find in the field: 
the first I sowed at the rate of one and a half bushels to the acre, (my common guage); the second, 
three bushels; and the third, three pecks. At harvest, that sown with one and a half bushels was 
the best ; the three bushels was too thick and the heads small; and the three pecks to the acre was 
too thin, rusted and shrunk. Atruevs Catvert.—Reading Center, N. Y. 

SS eee 

To Crean Spring Wueat From Cuess, Oats, &c.—I observed an article in the December number of 
the Farmer about washing spring wheat, to free it from oats and foul seeds. I send you another 
method, which I think is much better, as I have tried both. Take the fanning-mill with the chess- 
board placed so far up in the shoe that by turning fast the good Wheat will drop in the mill, and the 
oats, poor wheat, and other light materials, will blow away, leaving the wheat cleaner than if it had 
been in water. This method is one of the best for cleaning chess, &c., from winter wheat for sowing. 








Seneca Lake.—omulus, N. Y. 


unsiaiiaaieg 
Prannine Smart Porarors.—I have noticed of late, that the more manure you put on the ground 
for potatoes, the smaller is your crop; and it is a well known fact, that the largest and best potatoes 
in the hill are the first to decay. In 1850 I planted half an acre of green sward, plowed in the spring, 
without any manure, and from necessity used the smallest potatoes I had for seed. I hoed them but 
once, and gave them a sprinkling of plaster after hoeing. The result was, I obtained from the half 
acre sixty-five bushels; and at the time of digging (the middle of October) there was not one peck of 
decayed potatoes among them. Last year I adopted the same course with similar results, 
This year I propose to plant, for experiment, in an open woodland and cover with forest leaves, 
and will apprise you of the result, feeling that whatever interests the mass of farmers as much as this 
subject, should be looked to and as much light thrown on the subject as possible. A Supscriser.— 


De Lancey, N. Y. 


eee 





Home-mape Guano.—I see by different agricultural publications the anxiety many farmers have of 
enriching their soil by lime, gypsum, guano, &c., at considerable expense, and at the same time suf- 
fering a large amount of the best fertilizing ingredients to be thrown to waste, which would cost them 
nothing to preserve. In the fall and spring I cart many loads of any kind of soil I can procure free 
from stone to a heap near my kitchen and wash-house door. I put it up like a coal pit—large at 
the base and small at the top. The top I make concave, so as to contain half a barrel of water. To 
this top I place a plank to which slats are nailed to walk up on, and I have all the dish water, soap 
suds, chamber-lie, meat and fish pickle, and every kind of refuse from in and about the house, carried 
to this heap. I frequently add a little plaster. After it has been there six months, mix it well, haul 
it out, and supply its place with another heap. It is a cheap manure, and far exceeds lime, gypsum, 
or guano; all of which I have used to a large extent. §S. Joun.—Mount Comfort, Pa. 
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Merrno, Sovrn-Down, anp Letcester Sueer.—I keep three kinds of sheep, Merino, South-Down, 
and Leicester. Some time ago I sold part of the flock for mutton. The Merinos brought me $1.50; 
the South-Downs, $2; and the Leicesters, from $2.50 to $3. The butcher would always pick out the 
Leicesters, and I found it impossible to sell the others while they remained in the flock. I drew them 
out and disowned them, and thus was enabled to dispose of the others. The South-Downs were fair, 
profitable sheep—about the medium in Western New York. I can recommend the Leicesters; not 
because I have them to sell, but for the reason that they are more healthy, look better, shear more 
wool, grow faster, and pay better. The lambs sell for a higher price and much earlier than the other 
breeds, in Western New York. A Youna Durcn Svusscriser.—Royalton, N. Y. 

lls 

Soakrva Corn in A Sorvution or Hartshorn. —A few years since, hearing a neighbor speak of the 
great value of soaking seed corn in a solution of hartshorn previous to planting, I was induced to try 
it, and have met with perfect success. I put two ounces of the hartshorn, costing twenty-five cents, 
to a peck of corn, cover the corn with water and let it stand six hours, planting as soon as possible, 
rolling it in plaster as I plant. 

Two years ago we had a dry time just as our corn was nicely up, and all corn fields in this region 
looked yellow and sickly, while my corn planted as above kept of a dark green color and grew well 
till harvest, when I had 100 bushels of corn per acre, which we consider a good crop here. My 
neighbor who planted in an adjoining field, on much better land and well manured, but who did 
not use the hartshorn, hada very poor crop. I induced a neighbor to use it last year, and he obtained 
equally beneficial results. Warren Exa. 

oo 

EXPERIMENT with Pouttry.—I have been keeping an account with my poultry the past year, to 
ascertain whether any profit could be derived fromthem. I commenced on the Ist of January, 1851, 
with twenty-three hens and two ducks. The hens were of the Poland variety, but not full blooded, 
and were mostly two years old. They were not confined, except a few weeks in spring and summer, 
I allow them two quarts of corn per day, except through the last of summer and first fall months, 
when they require less. The hens commenced laying about the middle of January and laid till 
November. The account from January 1, 1851, to January 1, 1852, is as follows: 





Dr. ] Cr. 

To 19 bushels 3 pecks corn,..........eeececcecees $15 59 | By 2685 eggs, worth, at market prices,............ $32 02 
“ 111 eggs used for sitting,.............seeeee0% ee Be accvestescestierescuesenoes 5 31 
“ Indian meal for chickens,.............se.+0+- 1 6&4 — 

$37 3: 
$18 59 — 
Balance in favor of poultry,.............. $18 74 


I commenced killing off my hens in July, and when they ceased laying in November I had but 
eleven. It would be fair to set down the average number for the year at eighteen. The two ducks 
layed 142 eggs, which leaves for the eighteen hens 2543 eggs, or an average of 141 eggs each, besides 
raising chickens. S. B. Sarru.—Saugerties, N. Y. 

a 

Guano on Cory. —Reading in the Farmer of the value of guano as a fertilizer, I ordered half a ton 
from Philadelphia. When it arrived, I turned to the Farmer for information how to prepare and 
apply it, but could find no directions there I then applied to the merchants who sold it; but they 
were ignorant on the subject. Here, then, was a dilemma: the time for planting had arrived, the 
guano was on hand; but how to apply it, was the perplexing query. I had learned it was necessary 
to pass it through a seive. I got a No. 6 and went to work, but soon gave it up, the odor and dust 
being exceedingly disagreeable. I had prepared my seed for planting, all of which was of a kind 
known here as the Red Cob, except a single ear of Oregon, which I had procured from Philadelphia, 
and for which the farmers in that vicinity paid $1.50 per bushel. This seed I planted first, and being 
desirous of making the best of it, gave it about half an ounce to the hill of the sifted guano previous 
to covering. The rest of the field of twelve acres was planted without the application of any manure 
at all. This came up in about six days; but my Oregon, which I expected to appear first, showed 
no symptoms of breaking ground. I waited ten days, and then commenced making search for the 
hidden treasure, which on finding appeared to be in a state which I can only describe as between a 
fry and astew. Some of it eventually came up, made large stalks, and ears not one of which matured. 
Thus I lost my seed, labor, and guano. When the corn on the remainder of the field was up about 
six inches, I applied a mixture of equal parts of guano and coal ashes, about une-third of a gill to a 
hill. The soil was poor and had never yielded fair corn crops before; yet 1 obtained 800 bushels of 
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very superior corn, with scarcely a soft ear to a wagon load. Last year (1851) I dressed twenty acres 
in the same way, at the same rate, and had as the result 1300 bushels of ears—a larger quantity than 
has been raised on the farm for the last twenty years in all. 

I am not sure that the manner I adopted of applying the guano is the best. It is evident from the 
experiment made with the Oregon, that its immediate application to the seed is injurious, though 
applied in smaller quantities it might not prove so. On vines, (cucumbers, squashes, melons, é&.,) 
applied near the stem in the hill, the effect was astonishing. A ysscriser.—JBear’s Gap, Pa. 

a 

Bers. —The greatest difficulty I have with bees, is their robbing each other. To prevent it I have 
tried several experiments, but have failed in all except this: If hive A attacks hive B, change them 
—put A in the place of B, and B in the place of A; and if three or four should be in the fuss, change 
them all in the same way. By this means I have never failed to stop them in Jess than half an hour, 

In regard to the moth I have but little trouble. I take corn meal and make a paste with strong 
salt water, spread it just the bigness of the hive half an inch thick, and place the hive square on the 
dough, making it all tight except the entrance, and this the bees will guard against the miller, which 
lays her eggs under the edge ef the hive; and with this preventive 1 have no trowble with the 
moth. The hive should not remain in this condition after it is filled by the bees, but should be raised 
on blocks one inch thick. This gives the bees fresh air, and prevents the comb from melting down, 
which frequently happens in extreme hot weather. In this way they will also stand the winter 
better than if set close down, when their breath forms a frost which melts and runs down the hive, 
freezing when it strikes the board at the bottom. In this way I have lost several good swarms, with 
thirty to forty pounds of honey in the hive. Ina Younc.—Conguest, N. Y. 

o——_—__— 

CutrurE or Tospacco.— We have received an excellent article on this subject, from 
Mr. H. N. Howe, Marcellus, N. Y., from which we give such facts as throw additional 
light on the subject : 

Having prepared the beds, sow the seed (a table-spoonful to thirty square yards) if possible just 
before rain on a still day, or you may find the plants in some other place. Keep the beds free from 
weeds. It will answer to sow the seed from March till the first week in May. Any land that is 
natural for corn is good for tobacco. To ensure a large crop of either, any man knows that the ground 
must be well prepared and manured before planting. Mark the ground from three to three and a 
half feet one way and two and a half to three feet the other: this is for Connecticut Seed Leaf; the 
small kinds will bear to be thicker. Some think the plants should be three to four inches high before 
setting; but this I think a mistake. I commence setting when the plants are no larger than a fifty 
cent piece, and I invariably have good luck with my early set plants. A plant five inches high- 
before setting will generally die to the ground; whereas a small one, if well set, will scarcely mind 
the removal. It will do to set in missing plants till the first week in July. The cultivator may be 
used as long as it will pass without breaking the leaves, The plants require no hill: they should be 
hoed two or three times; the first as early as practicable. When the plants show the buds fairly, 
they can be pinched off, ieaving from sixteen to twenty leaves on a stalk ; late plants must be topped 
lower. After topping, the suckers must be kept off; the cleaner the better for the growth of the 
plant, and the convenience of handling when stripping. When the leaves become spotted with 
yellow, the plant is fit to cut. It is best to have the dew off before cutting; and after rain the plants 
should not be cut for a few days, as the rain washes the gum from the leaves. When cut, the plants 
must be laid carefully on the ground to wilt. If the sun is hot, care must be taken or the plants will 
burn, and the places burnt are spoiled. In hanging, fasten the twine around the butt end of the 
first plant, fetch it across the pole, give it a turn round the next plant, and so on to the other end of 
the pole. The poles, or whatever is used to hung them on, ought to be sufficiently large to prevent 
the plants from pressing each other too much, as in such a case they are apt to spoil before they get 
sufficiently wilted to hang independently of each other. When the leaves are all cured and the 
middle stem of the leaf has become dry, and there come a few damp days, the plants will be moist 
and can be taken down without breaking the leaves. They should be laid in, piles of two tiers, the 
tops together. After lying a few days it can (if the weather is not too dry) be stripped and done up 
in hands and packed away till ready to be boxed. Sweating can be done before or after stripping. 
If done before, it must be closely watched or it will become too hot and damage. Care should be 
taken in every operation to not break the leaves, The crop ranges from ten to twenty hundreds 
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CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, AND WINE-MAKING. 
BY L., OF IRONDEQUOIT, N. Y. 


You gave in the January number of the Farmer much information on the science 
of grape cultivation and the making of wine. For the purpose of making good wine, 
and that which will mature itself in due time, it is of much importance to procure the 
right kind of grape, well adapted to the climate. Without detail on the selection and 
cultivation of a suitable wine-grape, suffice it to say that your correspondent, Mr. 
Biake.y, of Roxbury, Conn., in his excellent article on “ Wine-Making,” has set forth 
very fully, and with much practical knowledge, the selection and propagation of the 
grape for wine-making. I would by no means depreciate the utility of the different 
modes of propagation proposed by Mr. Biaxe ty, for they are among the best means of 
obtaining vines on a limited scale; but as no allusion was made to any other practice, 
in his communication, I beg leave to state that by far the most rapid and cheap way to 
multiply grape vines is by cuttings of the last year’s growth; and it is the principal 
mode practiced by nurserymen in obtaining vines for their extended sales. Indeed, I 
suppose there may be 3000 cuttings, with three joints each, placed on a quarter of an 
acre; and if the soil be deeply worked, with good after culture, they will give more than 
half their number of well rooted vines, suitable for resetting after two years’ growth. 

Your paper is too valuable for me to occupy its pages with a long article, but I will 
venture to give a short statement of what we make wine of in Irondequoit, and how it 
is made. 

The Clinton grape, as known in these parts, I consider the best adapted to making a 
high colored wine. This grape has rather a small berry, but is very hardy, and always 
matures itself in good season. I have a few barrels of wine made from vintage 1847 
and ’49, which prove to be of the very best quality with which I am acquainted. The 
greater proportion of this wine was made from the Jsabella grape, combined with the 
Clinton. I may also state that it is selling as a choice article for sacramental purposes 
at two dollars per gallon. 

When the grapes are fully ripe, and have been removed from the vineyard to the 
place assigned for making the wine, they should be assorted and all the decayed and 
green ones removed ; then put them into a barrel, about a bushel at a time, stems and 
grapes, and pound them thoroughly till all the grapes are mashed. Continue the pro- 
cess till all is finished that you wish to make up at that time. The next process is to 
press out the juice or must, and to every gallon add two pounds of sugar, and stir it 
thoroughly till the sugar is all dissolved. After treatment is, to put it into barrels for 
the purpose of fermentation, there to remain, with frequent filling up to supply the 
waste, till the pomace is all fermented off. A supply of the must should be on hand for 
that purpose. The barrels should not be bunged up until the fermenting process is 
about complete, and by placing your ear to the bung it may be easily decided. If in 
April or May the wine should be found clear, it may be racked off; but if unsettled, it 
should remain till fall. Ifthe wine is found to be just what you want it at the time of 
racking, bottle as much as you choose; but if not, let it remain on the lees, and the 
article will increase in character and strength. 

The above mode of making wine I have practiced many years on a small scale; but 
for a more extended business in wine-making, the Ohio practice would be more complete. 

I would remark that no grapes raised in this part of the State contain sufficient sugar 
or saccharine matter to make good wine without the addition of sugar. 


—_——— +e > —_——_ 
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EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 
BY E. HAMMOND, OF MANORKILL, SCHOHARIE CO., N. Y. 


I am trying to pursue the “most healthy and honorable—the most natural pursuit of 
man.” I reside on that high and elevated tract of mountain land on the western slope 
of the Catskill range, on the eastern sources of the Schohariekill, one of which passes 
through my farm. The soil is a dark clay loam. The stones are red, dark grey, and 
light grey — flat and broken. I have been a constant subscriber to some agricultural 
journal for the last seven years. I desire to know why a crop is sometimes first rate 
and sometimes almost a failure. I desire to move with some certainty in my pursuit. 

In the April number of the Genesee Farmer for 1851 I read an excellent article on 
that almost worn out topic, the “ Potato Malady.” It was very interesting to me. I 
have been experimenting on that crop for some years. I broke up a good sod for pota- 
toes as soon as the frost was out and the ground settled. I did not plant till June 5th. 
The soil was in fine condition. I measured off a piece eight rods long and four rods 
wide to experiment upon. ~ I planted 1st, Two rows of Carters, thirty-six hills in a row, 
and applied four quarts composition (three quarts leached ashes and one quart plaster) 
toeach row. 2d, Two rows Carters ; applied two quarts plaster to each row. 3d, Two 
rows Carters ; three quarts unleached ashes and one quart plaster to each row. 4th, 
Two rows Mercers ; nothing applied. 5th, Two rows Mercers ; eight quarts of leached 
ashes toa row. 6th, Two rows Mercers ; half a bushel of charcoal (coarse) to each row. 
The application was made on the potatoes in the hill before covering; nothing more 
applied. They were dug the last week in August. 

Result.—No 1, Yield —66 quarts good ; 4 quarts unsound, but not rotten. No. 2, 
50 quarts perfectly sound: none unsound. No. 3, 54 quarts sound; 2 quarts unsound. 
No. 4, 44 quarts sound; none unsound. No. 5, 68 quarts sound, but a number of 
them somewhat discolored —saved for seed ; 18 quarts rotten and unsound— many so 
rotten as hardly to hold together till measured. No. 6, 61 quarts good; 12 quaris 
rotten and unSound. 

Now for a few facts of personal observation on the above, then a few queries, and I 
have done: 

I observed that wherever the ashes and tuber came in contact, there was rottenness 
on that side of the tuber in every instance. I dug them myself with care, and my 
observations were as close as I was capable of making — perfectly satisfactory to myself 
at least. Where I applied gypsum alone, I noticed that where the gypsum and tubers 
came in direct contact, there was no rot or decay in any instance. I applied a gill of 
plaster to a hill for a few hills adjoining the above experiments. There was no increased 
vigor to the vine, nor apparently any increased product of potatoes, but the potatoes 
were perfectly sound. The vines of the 5th experiment looked beautiful and vigorous, 
and could be distinguished for twenty or thirty rods, and I expected great results. I ex- 
pected that the charcoal in the 6th experiment would result in a rather good yield from 
its quantity, but I was somewhat disappointed. 

Has the result of unusual rottenness following the application of ashes directly on the 
seed been observed by others ? and would the result have been different had the applica- 
tion been made on the hill, so as not to come in direct contact with the tubers? Would 
gypsum zn the hill and ashes and gypsum on the hill change the result? It appears to 
me that it would. 

I am now done for the present on the potato experiments. I shall make further 
experiments the present year. 
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HORSES FOR THE FARM. 


Notwithstanding the inroads made upon horse-labor by our great railroad system, 
of the horse continues tu be, and will continue to be, one of the most important of domestic 
e animals. For the past year or two the price of horses, and espec ially good horses, has 
8 been advancing. Indeed it is no easy task now to get a pair of working horses com- 
d bining strength, speed, hardiness, and other important qualities. Horse-breeding we 
i believe has been, and is now, conducted in a most unskillful and deplorably careless 
e manner. We may station ourselves on a road leading to one of our large cities, 
i | where two or three hundred teams pass and repass in a day, and out of the whole num- 
i ber we venture to say that one span of good farm horses — say sixteen hands high and 
[ weighing about 1400 lIbs., well proportioned, sound, strong, and hardy, — can not be 


’ selected. We have spent some time in looking up good horses, and therefore speak 
| from experience. The majority we find to be long-legged, long-backed, narrow-chested 
' animals, fit only for the road before a light carriage. A man having half a dozen of 
) them at hard work, would require a veterinary surgeon on his own establishment. 
| Where we do find any considerable degree of strength and robustness, we find also 
| excessive coarseness and clumsiness. We admit some exceptions, but they are few and 
far between. Light, active, sprightly carriage horses, and fast goers, are not scarce. 
| The fact is, our breeders of horses have been aiming at speed too much. The immoral 
| race-course is ruining our horses, filling the country with a mongrel race absolutely 
worthless. 

It is time that this matter should be urged upon the consideration of our farmers who 
make it a part of their business to breed horses. We know nothing about the profits 
of the business, but we know very well that if it pays to raise a horse that at four or 
five years old can scarcely be sold for $100, it will pay to raise one that will sell readily 
at the same age for twice that amount. With a good stock on hand, it is much easier 
and cheaper to raise a good horse than a bad one. The improved system of farming 
which is now being put in practice will require better horses, and farmers will find out 
soon that it will be much better to have one span of horses than two. How common it 
is every where to see four horses per- 
forming badly what two ought to do Q ) 
well. The time is at hand when the Z (i) 
farmer will consider it economy to give mM) nl 
$400 for a pair of horses, instead of $200. i, } 
Farm carts will soon be introduced ex- ! afl aie 
tensively ; and with them a good, heavy, ; i F 

_ active horse, will do more work in a day P| i 
than a yoke of oxen in two; but a light A py enh YI) 
legged horse is of no use in a cart. y » IN 1 

Much can be done to improve our A 


present race of horses, by judicious y 











breeding. Place a mare having some 

desirable points with a horse whose me : 

prominent developments are such as, _ -_ SSS ae 

combined with the good parts of the OUTLINE OF THE WILD TARTARIAN HORSE. 

mare, you wish to obtain in the foal ; 
and in this way, if the mare is not ie old, and is kept warm and comfortable during 


| winter, doing little work, and the foal be never starved when young, a horse may be 
| expected that will amply pay for the extra expense and trouble, costing no more to keep 
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1) than one not capable of doing half the work. 
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The power which man possesses to | 
improve different races of animals, is | 
well illustrated by the difference be- | 
tween a wild Tartarian horse and gq | 
modern English Hunter, or the horse | 
as he was and as he is. The large, 
heavy head, angular bones, rough and 
shaggy coat, and coarse, heavy legs, 
have given place to a graceful form, 
small intelligent head, arched neck, 
slanting shoulder, clean and nimble 
legs, showing that mind has been at 
work moulding the plastic frame which 
nature has given, into one better fitted 
for the requirements of man. Further: | 
OUTLINE OF THE MODERN HUNTER. an Arabian horse, brought up amidst 
and treated as one of the family, the 
instincts of attention and understand- 
ing daily cultivated and strengthened ; 
exhibits a head which for intelligence 
and beauty is unequalled: while the 
Hungarian horse, removed from man’s 
sympathy and care, has a heavy, sul- 
len, unimpassioned head, in every way | 
the contrast of the intelligence seen in | 
the Arab’s. This is accomplished — 
not in a’day; but is the work of ages. 
Yet, when a superior breed is obtained, | 
nothing is easier than to perpetuate or || | 
improve ii, no fact being better estab- | 
lished than that the offspring inherits 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















the form and peculiarities of both pa- 
rents. In this fact lies the grand means 
of improving not only our present 
breeds of horses, but of all farm stock. 
The object of these remarks is to in- 
troduce a notice of the finest specimen 
of an agricultural horse that the world 
can produce at the present time. The 
Suffolk horse, or “ Suffolk punch,” has 
long been celebrated in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the finest agricultural districts 
in England. The breed we believe is 
no longer in its purity, having been 
greatly changed by crossing; yet at 
this day they have no equal. We 
had the pleasure of seeing the magnifi- 
cent display at the great Windsor show 
last summer, and no animals on the 
OUTLINE OF THE HEAD OF THE HUNGARIAN Horse. 87UNd interested us so much as these 
| noble Suffolk horses. A prize of £30 | 
a) (8150) was offered for “ the best stallion of any age for agricultural purposes,” and this (h lh 
(Vy 
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| horse took the prize in a competition never before equalled in England, or perhaps in 
| the world. Look at his compact, strong, and yet graceful form. There is nothing of 
|| your stupid, clumsy “Samson” about him. His movements are as active and graceful 
|| as a “fall blood,” yet his deep shoulders are made for the draught. It is said in Eng- 
| 
| 
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land that a Suffolk team will do a greater day’s plowing, and return home in better con- 
dition at night, than any other of the powerful English farm horses. Some very injudi- 
cious importations of horses have been made to this country. Will not some of our horse 
men import this stock? They would confer great benefits on the country by so doing. 
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Horticultural Department. 1 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 





FRUIT ROOMS. 


Every year’s experience adds importance to the inquiry concerning the structure of fruit | 
rooms. The extensive cultivation of the pear gives it special interest at this time, for 
pears can not be so safely kept in cold cellars as apples. But we have reason to believe 
that large quantities of apples are annually lost by bad keeping. Cellars under dwel- 
lings are generally damp to some degree, and warm, besides being occupied with vege- 
tables and other articles that communicate impurities to the atmosphere, and affect the | 
flavor if not hasten the decay of fruits. 

The winter of 1850-51 was somewhat unusually mild, and people complained in all || 
directions that their fruit “ never kept so badly.” The past winter has been remarkably 
cold, and we hear it said all around that “fruits keep unusually well.” We know this 
to be the case. We had brought us early in the winter, by a friend, a barrel of favorite 
apples in a very bad condition, apparently in a half decayed state. We concluded they 
were not worth attention, and left them headed up in a dry, cool room, where the ther- 
| mometer was seldom more than two or three degrees above the freezing point. We 
| opened the barrel two months afterwards, and found they had made not the least pro- 
| gress in decay—the cold completely arrested it. In the same room we have several 
| barrels of sound apples, placed there in November; and on examination now, in March, | 
are so perfect that not half a dozen specks, indicating decay, are found ina barrel. The | 
{| same varieties in a warm cellar have decayed much. We have even been able to keep 1 
|| autumn apples and pears sound till February, in consequence of the dry and excessive 

| cold winter. This affords indications that may be turned to good account, viz: that a 
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|| low, steady temperature, with dry atmosphere, are the chief requisites for a fruit room. {| 
In a late number of the English Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mr. Ropert Tuompson gives the | 
following description and plans of the fruit room of a gentleman near London, who has for | 
several years exhibited pears in fine condition at a season when the same varieties are | 
generally gone. It illustrates the leading principles to be observed in building a fruit | 
room ; but it must be remembered that in our northern States at least, greater precau- \| 
tions must be taken to prevent freezing. Thick walls with air spaces, or filled with 
some non-conducting material, and thick floors, &c., are among the essentials in this 
regard. The Hon. M. P. Wiper, of Boston, writes in the Horticulturist — 
| 


| 

| 

My fruits are keeping admirably in the new fruit room. This room happens to have been situated 
and constructed so much like Mr. Morrisoy’s, (of which you have seen the drawings and description | 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle,) as to be almost a fac-simile of his. The walls of mine, however, are 
filled in with charcoal and sawdust. 

The Beurre Diel, Vicar of Winkfield, Excellentissima, and other autumn pears, are new in as per- 
fect condition as when: gathered from the trees, and so they will remain till the warm weather of 
spring approaches, I shall then try some of them in the non-conducting boxes, where I think they may 
be kept till summer. I have by asimilar process, preserved some varieties till July. Mr. Morrison | 
has no new principle. All that is necessary is to obtain a low temperature during the warm weather | | || 
of autumn, and to preserve this equilibrium. This being attained, there is no difficulty whatever. 
When the severe weather of last month occurred, my fruits were removed from the shelves and 
packed in boxes, with a thin layer of clean rye straw between each tier, the tubes of the straw con- 
taining air enough to correct mildew and damp. The boxes are now piled on one side of the room, | 
and covered with hay about three feet in depth. | 

My experiment was suggested by the bad effects of moisture and warmth in my old fruit cellars, 
under my dwelling house, and the same difficulty exists with rooms on the ground floor of buildings. | 
I therefore resorted to the other extreme—a cool and dry chamber on the north end of my barn, the || 
) location of which you know, (and like Mr. Morrison’s,) over the carriage room. I am now quite dfs 
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satisfied that we have at last ascertained the proper location for a fruit room; namely, a cool upper 
apartment, with lined non-conducting walls, M. P. W. : ; 

Description AND PLaNs or Mr. Moorman’s Frurr Room. —The room was not originally constructed 
for a fruit room; but, by a little adaptation, Mr. Moorman has succeeded in rendering it a most excel- 
lent one, as is proved by the prizes awarded for the productions exhibited from it,—not in any one 
year, but repeatedly, year after year. It is a partitioned-off portion of a loft which extends over a 
coach-house and stables, and is that part which is above the coach-house. It was originally fitted up 
for a harness room, the walls, as is usual in such places, being lined with wood. The roof is slated 
The range of building is detached, and faces the southwest. - 
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SCALE OFLstit — 1 1 nm a #8#€«7§8§ 
Fig. 1. PLAN OF MR, MOORMAN’S FRUIT ROOM. 
It will be observed that there is a cavity, ¢, between the boarding and wails. This, I believe, is an 


important cireamstance, and so is the wooden lining, because air and wood are known to be slow 
conductors of heat. The ceiling on the north side is double, and the floor is wood above a ceiling. 
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We may therefore conclude that a uni- ~ 
































formity of temperature in the interior y 
of the room is insured to a considerable WA 
extent. There is a small stove, d but , Y 
it is seldom used, and never with the j / Y 
view of warming the air of the room, Yj af ZY 
unless the temperature is actually below —YH7 - } 
freezing. The fruit is therefore* kept tip a a Y 
cool. The swing-window, ¢, is occa- y = 
sionally a little opened; but itis at all : HZ 
times covered with a roller-blind, so — srs . . 
that the fruit is kept in the dark. A Fy j 
little fire in the stove, air being freely M, ; f 
admitted by the window at the same —77} y : SEE G 
time in a dry day, is useful for speedily [747 . Ze 
removing any damp which may arise ZN, , SE | 
from the fruit. The shelves, a, a, have yy GY 
a layer of clean-drawn straw laid across Ye Ze 
them; on this the fruit is placed singly. Y 
From a consideration of all the above = 77 GZ 
details it may be inferred, that if a fruit Y Z 





room be built over a place where there 

is a free circulation of air, its roof double Fig. 2, INTERIOR VIEW. 

ceiled, the walls lined with wood, a cav- 

ity being left between these two, it will possess the essential properties of the one under consideration. 
The more important principles necessary to attend to, with regard to the long keeping of fruit, are 
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uniformity of temperature, coolness, and darkness. If the temperature is uniform, there can be little 
or no deposition of moisture on the surface of the fruit; but if the air of the room should be, say LO 
decrees warmer than the fruit, then the relative coldness of the latter will cause a condensation of 
the moistare contained in the air in contact with the fruit, just as a cold glass becomes dewed over 
when brought into a warm atmosphere. If the air is indeed very dry, then a proportionately greater 
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Fig. 3. LONGITUDINAL SECTION, 


Explanation of the letters. —a, Shelves made with battens, 13¢ inch wide and 1% inch apart. 5, Close boarding 
around the sides of the room. ¢, Air space between the boards and the wall. The roof has also an air space on the 
north side between the two plaster ceilings, as shown on the section. 4d, Stove. e¢, Circular window hung on pivots, 
and fitted wfth a roller-blind. 4, Partitions of open work similar to the shelves. g, Coach-house under fruit room. 


difference of temperature is necessary to produce the above effect; but in winter the hygrometer 
. seldom requires to be cooled more than a few degrees before it indicates a deposition of moisture. 
Fruits with smooth, glossy skins, in close contact with the cold substance beneath them, are those 
most profusély covered with moisture from the above cause. In russeted varieties, their dry, rough 
coats serve as non-conductors of heat, and hence less moisture is deposited on them. When the air 
s becomes colder than the fruit, a contrary action—that of evaporation takes place, and the surface of 
the fruit becomes dry. But this wetting and drying must prove very injurious; while its cause, 
alternations of temperature, must likewise affect the specific gravity of the juices of the fruit. Mr. 
Moormany’s fruit is not exposed to such vicissitudes ; for when the weather becomes frosty, it is several 
days before the thermometer in his fruit room is affected as much as one degree. 

It may be remarked that, in giving air, a period of the day should be chosen when the thermometer 
outside indicates the same temperature as that in the room. No deposition of moisture can then take 
place in consequence. 

With regard to coolness, it is well known that this condition is favorable to the long-keeping of 
fruit ; for we act on the contrary when we wish to render any variety fit for use before its usual time. 
The fruit room in question must be cooler on an average, than if it had been on the ground; for the 
latter, under a building particularly, is much warmer than the air in winter. 

Light accelerates the maturity and ultimate decay of fruit exposed to its influence. If the soundest 
specimens are picked and placed opposite a window, they soon become much inferior in appearance, 
compared with those from which the light is excluded, all other circumstances being the same. In 
Mr. Moormay’s fruit room, the light is excluded by a blind, even when air is given. 

By such arrangements as those above detailed, Mr. Moorman keeps the Marie Louise in fine condi- 
tion till after Christmas, He possesses a selection of the best varieties of pears, which he grows chiefly 
on espaliers, which are well managed by his gardener, Mr. Tucker, in the Clapham-road. He had 
1) some remarkably handsome specimens of the Winter Nelis in his fruit room in January, much larger df 
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than that excellent variety usualiy grows. We have also seen very large specimens of the Marie 
Louise, grown at his seat at Box Hill, in Sussex. The tree which produced them is trained against 
the gable end of a barn, about a quarter of a mile from the sea, and this tree is exposed to the strong 
sea-breezes from the southwest. It was planted in good soil, and a spring below it was discovered 
when digging the hole for the compost, previous to the tree being planted. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


Aprit, throughout a large portion of the country, is the busy month of horticulture. 
Grafting may be continued, especially of apples and pears, until the leaves begin to 
expand, if the scions have been cut in season and properly kept. Cherries and plums 
should have been done last month. 

Transplanting may be continued as long as trees may be obtained in good order. It 
often happens that persons residing in the south and west can not obtain their trees from 
the north until the planting season is past with them; but as long as the trees to be 
planted are in a dormant state, planting is safe. We plant trees successfully here as 
late as June, when they have been retarded by being kept out of the ground a long time, 
as when imported. The month of May is the best time in the year to plant evergreens. 

Dahlias, and all bedding piants, are best put out about the latter end of May; all 
danger of frosts is then over, and vegetation proceeds rapidly and safely. We do quite 
as well with dahlias put out in June; they come into bloom at a favorable time, when 
the hottest weather is over. We intend to give a few hints on their management next 
month. 

Annual Flower Seeds, where to be sown in the open border, should not be done 
until the weather is steadily fine, and the ground dry and warm. The soil should be 
made as fine as possible, as the seeds are generally small and the plants delicate. The 
covering is an important point; it should be very light and even. A very thin coat of 
fine moss aids in preserving a uniform degree of heat and moisture. Transplanting 
annuals, either from hot beds or from the open border, should if possibl. be done on a 
moist or cloudy day; and if the sun comes out strong immediately, a slight shade should 
be given. In cases of drouth, watering should be well attended to. Where seed beds 
are watered, a finely pierced rose should be put on the spout of the watering pot, that 
the water may fall like a gentle rain, and not disturb the earth or seeds. 

Lawns, Edgings, Walks, &c., will require a dressing. little attention now to exist- 
ing defects will give satisfaction during the whole season. Ornamental shrubs or trees 
requiring a slight pruning to put them in good shape, should receive it now; and all 
climbing roses, and other plants, be neatly adjusted on their supports. 

The Kitchen Garden, if looked to for a constant and liberal supply of vegetables, 
must receive due attention. It happens frequently with the farmer, that his kitchen 
garden is neglected until the press of farm work is over, and then it can only yield a 
few of the common vegetables about mid-summer. How cheap the Farmer can have 
radishes, lettuce, green peas, beans, asparagus, cabbages, cauliflower, and the other luxu- 
ries that people in the city get so poor and pay so dearly for. Begin now; take the 
warmest and dryest border facing south for your early crops. Lettuce, peas, beans, 
potatoes, &c., can be planted any moment, and may have been long ago. Plant 
few at a time, and keep up the succession. Such articles as radishes, lettuce, and green 
peas, may be on the table all summer, if desired. It would certainly pay every farmer 
who has a large family, to keep one man most of the time in the garden; unless during 
haying and harvesting, when he might turn out. There is economy, to say nothing of 
the comfort, in keeping the table well supplied from the garden. Butst’s book on the 
“ Kitchen Garden” will be a great aid to those who do not keep a gardener. 
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Before closing our brief chapter of hints, intended merely to refresh the memory, we 
must say a word about liquid manure. This should be considered as an indispensable 
article in every garden. The drainage of the stables may be saved, or the liquid may 
be made in a barrel or tank with rain water and manure. All growing crops in the 
kitchen garden should be freely supplied two or three times a week; it forces their 
growth, and makes them tender and succulent. Strawberries, just after the fruit is set 
and until it begins to ripen, will be greatly benefitted by an application two or three 
times a week. The great advantage of liquid manure, and what makes it act upon 
plants like a “charm,” is that it is in a fit state to be immediately appropriated by them, 
Solid manures have to remain in the ground long enough to be dissolved. 

Insects require constant watching. Caterpillars on the apple trees; the curculio on 
the plums, apricots, and nectarines ; the aphis on the foliage of various kinds of trees ; 
the peach worm, or borer, and the various other insects that prey upen trees and plants ; 
come forth at their appointed time: and,to repel them promptly must be as much the 
business of the cultivator now, as to sow his seeds or plant his trees. 





THE CANDYTUFT. 


Tue Purple Candytuft, an engraving of which we give, is an annual plant, growing to 
the height of about a foot, with spreading branches and large heads of purple flowers, 
The species is a native of Candia, and seeds were taken to England about the year 1590, 
From that time it has been a general favorite in 
British gardens, and should be grown by all lovers 
of flowers, for its beauty and easy culture. It 
grows well on almost any rich soil, if not too 
moist ; and as it will not bear transplanting well, 
it should be sown where it is to remain. Sow 
from the 1st to the 15th of May. Superior flow- 
ers will be obtained by soaking the ground occa- 
sionally with liquid manure, readily obtained by 
placing the cleanings of the fowl-house in a barrel 
/ with water, and keeping on hand a constant 
Ni ; supply. When the plants are going into flower 
the heads should be examined ; and if too numer- 
ous, they should be removed. By this treatment, 
1\ and occasionally loosening the ground around the 
1 





plants, and keeping it free from weeds, flowers 
Ne have been grown three inches across, most beauti- 
| fully colored, being of a very dark purple on the 
| outside, and softening to nearly white in the center. 
vA Hf The great points are thinning the flowers grad- 
hy 4} im \ ually as they increase in size, and supplying their 
hie : roots with abundance of rich food when they are 
His \ going into flower. By this mode of treatment 
it \ i much finer flowers may be grown than those 
} a usually seen in our gardens. 
en The Rocket Candytuft is a splendid variety, 
growing two feet high, branching widely, each plant producing three to five racemes of 
flowers from six to ten inches long, and the center one even longer than this, if properly 
cultivated. Cultivation the same as the Purple. 
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Frowrr Sreps.—Our applications for flower 
seeds now count up more than four thousand, and 
every one will be sent previous to the 5th of 
April. Some apply for double dahlias, verbenas, 
and other plants that are not propagated from 
seed, but from bulbs and cuttings, which it will 
be impossible for us to send. The following per- 
sons have made application for packages of seeds, 
without giving in their Post office address: Mrs. 
A. S. Manly, Mary Coon, Clarinda R. Sanders, 
Mrs. D. L. Ackerman, J. L. Anderson, A. M. Me 
Fatridge, C. Wire, Mary C. Saunders, Louisa Luce, 
Mrs. D. Bouck. These will have to send again, 
giving us the name of Post office and State. 





Ir any of our brethren of the Agricultural Press 
wish to engage the services of an editor who is a 
good practical farmer, and thorough chemist, well 
acquainted with the best systems of agriculture in 
this country and in Europe, and who for several 
years assisted Messrs. Lawes and Gitsert in their 
invaluable experiments, they will please write us 


on the subject. 
— 

C.iota ror Hot-Beps.—I see in your March number of 
the Farmer, that you say you can not speak favorably of 
cloth as a substitute for glass in hot-beds. You don’t say 
why it is not successful. I used both the cloth and glass 
last season, and found in many respects the cloth was far 
superior to glass; so much so, that I shall this season 
whoily discard glass, and use the cloth instead. SyLVEsTER 
Lorp.— Medusa, N. Y. 

Necessary absence about the time our hot-beds 


should have been in perfection, prevented our 
testing the matter personally as we intended to do, 
and consequently we had to rely on the statement 
of those to whose care they were committed. We 
are gratified at the statement of Mr. L. 









Inquiries and Answers. 


(John B. Jones, Patterson.) Carrots. — We 
know of no better manure for carrots than well 
rotted barnyard manure. 300 Ibs. per acre of su- 
perphosphate of lime may be added with profit. 
Four pounds of seed per acre is sufficient. It 
should be sown in rows about one foot apart, as it 
is then much easier to keep the land clean. The 
superphosphate of lime should be placed as near 
the seed as possible. 

(W. V. Morse, Hayfield, Craw. Co., Pa.) We 
believe there is no cure for horses that have the 
heaves badly; but much may be done to relieve 
them by judicious management and feeding. The 
) horse affected should never be worked hard on a 





full stomach, nor allowed to drink large quanti- 
ties of water at once. Dusty clover or hay is very 
injurious. Good clean timothy, cut fine and moist- 
ened with water, and if convenient, mixed with 
shorts or bran, is the best food. Equal parts by 
weight, of sulphur, saltpetre, antimony, and liq- 
uorice powder, mixed together, is a good cordial 
medicine for such horses in the spring. A table 
spoonful should be given in moistened shorts 


twice a week. 
oe 


Awmonta.—Can you inform me how to manufacture am- 
monia? I have read in some book, that large quantities 
have been manufactured in England by the use of common 
salt; but that the duty on this article is so high there, that 
the manufacture has been abandoned. T. H.—L. Island. 


We believe there is now no duty on salt in 
England, and muriate of ammonia is extensively 
made; but the impure article used for agricultural 
purposes sells for $100 per ton, and though it 
greatly increases the produce of wheat, yet at the 
present price of wheat it does not pay to apply it. 
The cheapest method of obtaining ammonia, is by 
growing green crops extensively and consuming 
them with cattle or sheep, giving them oil-cake or 
other rich nitrogenous food. 

bnlinatiiaenen 

Coat Tar.—Will coal tar at $2.50 per barrel preservo 
shingles enough to pay the cost of painting them with it? 
Will the building be more likely to take fire with it on the 
roof’ How would you apply it? I am altogether unac- 
quainted with it, but have heard it would be beneficial if 
applied. A, Kent. 

We know of no substance so cheap and so ben- 
eficial to preserve wood of all kinds, as coal tar. 
Have never seen shingles painted with it, but 
think it would render them more durable. They 
are themselves highly inflammable, and a coat of 
coal tar would rather diminish than increase their 
liability to take fire. It could be applied with a 
common white-wash brush. Gates and board 
fences, barns, out-houses, &c., would be greatly 
benefitted by an application. 

ci AE 

Ontons.— We have received many valuable 
communications in answer to the inquiry of S. A. 
D. T. K. in the February number, from which 
we give extracts that will be found interesting. 

“The ground best —— for the growth of 
onions is what is generally termed a good wheat 
soil. The year previous to sowing onions, I plow 
the land deep; manure well with horse dung, and 
plant to potatoes or corn. After the crop is off in 
the fall, yard sheep on the land, removing them 
before feeding hay in the spring. I stir the sur- 
face of the ground only with a cultivator, and 
sow the seed as early as the soil will admit. In ( 
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raising the black seed or common onion, I sow in] To Km. Wurre Bircues.—As there has been 








drills 13 or 14 inches apart, sowing four times as 
much seed as I intend to have remain should it all 
grow. When of sufficient size to weed, I use the 
hoe, and the drills being straight allow me to cut 
close, leaving but little to weed by hand. 
I find them too thick I cut them out with a sharp 
hoe, about five inches apart, leaving five plants in 
a hill. 
In this way I usually obtain good crops. 


year I had 2814 bu. from 45 rods of ground treat- | 


ed in this way. G. N. Haruaw.ey.— West Pots- 
dam, N. Y.” 

“Tor Ontons.—I always place my top onions in 
the ground as soon in the spring as I can get them 
in—sometimes in March, but always as early as 
April. Those intended for raising seed should be 
set deeper in the ground than those for bottoms. 
The largest seedlings will raise seed. I cultivate 
for seed, therefore break no tops. I save my old 
onions, which are sound, to re-plant in the spring. 
I have had good success in keeping, as follows:— 
The seed will do to cut from the stalk when the 


stalk begins to dry up, whith will be generally 


the last of July or tirst of August. The seeds are 
laid in a dry, airy place. The bottoms are left— 
those I use for seed—till the last of August or first 
of September. They are then taken up and dried 
in the sun a day or two, and are then removed to 
adry place. When winter is about to set in, I 
put them all in old sacks or bags, from a bushel to 
a bushel and a half in a bag, after looking them 
over carefully and putting up none but sound. I 
then place these bags in my chamber, over my 
kitchen, and hang them up. I sometimes keep 
the bottoms in my cellar, but it requires more 
care. There is no fire in the chamber, but the 
heat from below. It will not spoil them to freeze, 
although I prefer not to have them, but keep them 
dry and cool. A. S. Moss.— Fredonia, N. Y.” 


“T shall not undertake to answer strictly the 
inquiries contained in your February number, but 
will give some of the experience of twenty-five 
years practice in raising from 1000 to 2000 bush- 
els of onions each year, without .ever failing for 
the last twenty years. There are three import- 
ant considerations to ensure a large crop of onions: 

Ist. Rich land, well prepared with fine manure. 

2d. Sow the seed early, if possible the first time 
the land is dry enough after the snow is off in the 
spring, in rows 14 or 16 inches apart. 

3d. Thin out to 14 inches in the rows, and to 
be kept free from weeds. 

The general cause of failure is late sowing; 
onions will not bottom unless sowed early ; those 
sown early will never fail to be proper onions, 
but the size will depend on the quality cf the land 
and the manner of tilling. Some are yet of the 
= that the only certain way to ensure a crop 
of onions, is to raise from sets; this is a mistake. 
The experience of the last ten years has shown 
that the quantity of onion seed used, in propor- 
tion to other seed, has five times doubled in sec- 
tions (particularly at the south) where the idea 
has been prevalent that onions could not be raised 
from the seed the first year, which is altogether 
erroneous Ww. Ristey.—Fredonia, N. Y.” 


Where | 


Where there are any missing, I transplant. | 
Last 


} inquiry made as to the best mode of killing White 
Birch, I would say in reply, cut them in the 
spring before the leaves start ; cut the stumps two 
or three feet from the ground and it will be sure 
death. Some may object to cutting them so high 
up, but if cut close to the ground, there will start 
fifty from one. The stumps will rot in one year. 
E. P.—Rose, N. Y. . 


uaa 
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Ice Hovses.—I want to erect myself an Ice House during 
| the ensuing summer, so it may be ready to fill next winte r. 
I would be pleased to be informed by some of your numer- 
ous correspondents the best mode to crect one. as a building 
of this kind with us is quite a novelty. Cannot it be filled 
in cold freezing weather by letting a small stream of water 
run in at the top of the building from my water-fountain, 
which is high enough to let it in at the top. 8. Joun.— 
Mount Comfort, Pa. 


> 


Darry Hovsr.—I design building a Milk or Dairy house 
—should I put it two, three, four, or five feet below the sur- 
| face of the earth? Should I have a flag-stone floor? Can 
I have too much ventilation on the north side? Should I 
have more than half as much on the south side as on the 
north, and should those windows be near the top of the 
room for the warmed air to pass off? Should the sides, or 
the south side, be filled in between the siding and inside 
| plastering with tan bark, or not? Should the space between 
the roof and inside of the rafters be filed with tan bark? 
In fine, do give us a good plan for a Dairy House—practi- 
cal, plain, and not too costly. I have never seen a very 
large number, but I have never seen a good one. E 
Manorkill, N. Y. 


2. H.— 


a -_ 


HORTICULTURAL. 
(J. D. V., Benton, N. Y.) 


mens came to hand somewhat damaged, but it is 
a tender, juicy, swéet fruit—as good as any of its 


Arries.—Your speci- 


season—and if a good grower and bearer, worthy 
of cultivation. Send us a couple of grafts-in a 
letter. 

(W. J. B., Grand Rapids, Mich.) You can pro- 
eure Horse Chestnuts of the seedsmen, in the 
Autumn, at about $5 per barrel, perhaps less, 
Sow in drills four inches apart, cover three inches 
deep, and when they have grown one or two 
years, transplant into nursery rows, 

(W. S. HL, Ballston Spa.) We are not aware 
in gardens aue- 


5 


of the Sarracenia being cultivated 
cessfully. It would require low, marshy ground. 
It is, as you remark, “a curious and elegant plant,” 
better appreciated abroad than at home. Thou- 
sands are annually sent to Europe. 

The best book on general floriculture is Brecr’s; 
the best special, rose treatise, is Parsons’. We 
cannot answer as to “what rose bears the highest 
reputation.” It depends upon the character de- 
sired. La Reine, Hybrid Perpetual; Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Bourbon ; Cloth of Gold, Noisette; 
Devoniensis, Tea; are all celebrated and fine roses 
of their respective classes, 

(J. M., Albion, Iowa.) We fear you will never 
succeed in growing peaches on your rich, deep, 
black loamy soii—two to three feet deep in a 
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clay subsoil.” As you remark, the trees grow too] English or American Thorn for stocks for the 


rank, and too late in the fall. You must have 
dry, gravelly, or sandy upland. 
to put a bed of stones and gravel under each tree, 
and mix sand and gravel with the soil about the 
roots; work them also on plum stocks, 

(A Subseriber.) 
trees, it is neither necessary nor proper to cut them 
beck to the trunk, but merely so far as will bring 
the new shoots at a proper distance from one an- 


In grafting the limbs of large 


other to make a good shaped head. 

(M. If. H., Perry, Wyoming Co., N. Y.) Nei- 
ther the Chromatella Rose, nor Double White 
Althea, are hardy envugh to bear our winters un- 
protected. A slight covering of straw protects 
them. All the other Altheas are hardy enough. 

(T. K., Cavan, C. W.) 
succeed well on all good soils, 


Pears on quince stocks 
A deep, dry loam 
The 


quince itself sueceeds as well, and better, on a dry 


is best; gravelly soil should be avoided. 


soil than a moist one, provided it be deep and 
good. The cold vinery will be forthcoming sodn. 

(J. IL, Newstead, Erie Co., N. Y.) Svussom 
Prows.—We use the No. 1 Subsoil Plow made by 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. In clear land without 
stones, two horses, following the common plow, 
will pulverize the bottom eight or ten inches 
deep; if stony or gravelly, four horses will be re- 
quired. For very heavy work, we would recom- 
mend No. 2 of the same make. 

Prantine Trees rx A Wueat Fieip.—If you do 
this, you must keep a clear space of at least six or 
eight feet all around the trees, or they will be 
ruined, 

(Mrs. J. H. W., Whitesboro.) The green insects 
on your roses are aphides, easily killed on your 
house plants with tobacco smoke, and on the gar- 
den plants with a mixture of soap suds and to- 
baceo juice thrown freely over them with a 
syringe, or by dipping in the branches. 

(J. W. C. Bull’s Pond.). The Northern Spy 
fully sustains its high character here. We do not 
hesitate to call it the best of all long keepers, 

(H. K. E., Rockford, Ills.) We refer you tothe 
Nurserymen’s advertisements; any of them will 
send you a catalogue. 

The Osage Orange is easily grown. You can 
get seed of any seedsman at 75 cts. to $1 per 
quart, and young plants from the nurserymen at 
$10 per 1000. Sow the seed as you would peas. 
The plants are set in a row, for a hedge, six in- 
ches apart, in good, clean, well prepared soil. 
We will be thankful for any information in regard 
to your section. 


1) (Iz €., Huron, N. Y.) You can use either the 


| 





pear. Paradise stocks, and dwarf Apple trees, 


It might be well | may be had at any of the nurseries. See adver- 


tisements. 

(A. V. B., New Paris, Ky.) The seeds will be 
sent. Enclose us a few melon seeds in a letter, by 
mail, 

(P. F. EK, Cross Keys, Va.) We cannot recom- 
mend you-a cure for “bitter rot.” It prevails in 
certain localities, and in some variéties more than 
others. Renew your stock from the north, and 
plant on dry soils. | 

(D. S&S, MeGillirsay.) You will find a recipe 
for grafting composition in back numbers of the 
Farmer. Rosin, beeswax, and tallow, in equal 
parts, melted together and well worked, answers 
very well. See Hints for this month. 

(M. C. W., Chagrin Falls, 0.) Follow up the 
tobacco solution and it will destroy the insects you 
allude to effectually. White-washing is of no use, 
as it is the leaves they feed on. 

(J. L. E., Mexico.) It isnot good to plant trees 
on green sward; but if you must do it, dig and 
pulverize well a space four or five feet in diame- 
ter around each tree. Plowing ridges six feet 
wide, for each row, would answer. Keep the 
ground clean about the trees all summer. 

(A. T., Amboy, Ohio.) Hovey’s Seedling straw- 
berry can be procured of any nurseryman, at 
about $2 per 100. 

(Subscriber, Rushville, N. Y.) The ground, for 
hedge plants, should be well plowed or trenched, 
You can set the row 

We would recom- 


in as good order as for corn. 
a foot from the stone wall. 
mend you Buckthorn,as we are not sure that 
the Osage Orange will be perfectly hardy. We 
think it will, as our hedge now looks well after 
the hard winter. 

J. H. L, East Charlemont, Mass., inquires if 
any of our correspondents know of any method of 
preserving trees that have been girdled. We 
know of none. 

(T. N. M., Canandaigua.) Some of your seeds 
may come up this season, but it is doubtful. They 
were either too old, or some way mismanaged. 

(S. E. P., Potter’s Hollow.) Use lime water. 
If badly infested, re-pot with fresh earth. 

(J. H.C., Springport.) You can graft the Grape 
Vine before it begins to grow. Cut off the stock 
level with the ground, and cleft-graft as you would 
an apple tree; when the scion is secured, draw 
up the earth around it, leaving out one bud. The 
best way to protect tender sorts is to lay down 
the vine in the beginning of winter and cover 


with a few inches of earth. 
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(B. P. C., Pleasant Mount, Pa.) You can graft | 


your Mazzard stocks, but it is now too late, so you 
had better bud them in August. If small, say not 
over half an inch in diameter, put in one bud 
within three or four inches of the ground; if 
large, bud the branches. 
(S. G. M.) Pram 
mend you the yellow locust. 
from seed; transplant at one year old, and in five 
You can 
get seed at the seed stores generally. The Euro- 
pean Larch is a rapid growing tree, worthy your 


2am Towper.—We recom- 
Raise the plants 


or six years yott will have rail timber. 


attention. You can get seeds or plants, through 
the nurserymen. 
(R. W., Macedon.) The best work on the indi- 


genous Flora, is Gray’s Genera of the Plants of the 
United States, 2 vols. beautifully illustrated.— 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book is a smaller and 
cheaper work, and affords considerable informa- 
tion. 

(i. L., Pleasantville, N. Y.) The Azalea is 
propagated by cuttings of young wood put ina 
mixture of sand and peat, and covered with a bell 


glass until rooted. It is also propagated by lay- 


ers, and this is the easier way for you; put out 


the plants in a peaty border, and layer in the 


usual way, in July. 


All communications, inquiries, &e., should be 


sent in not later than the 10th of the month, in 
order to reecive attention in the following month's 


paper. 


Wr...ows.—Permit me, as a subscriber to the Farmer. to 
make a few inquiries relative to the Willow. In a number 
of the State Register, under date of March Sth, is quite a 
lengthy article from the Philadelphia North American, de- 
scribing three varieties—Salix Viminalis, Salix Capua, 
and Satia Alba. 

Where can the two first named varieties be found? What 
is the best manner of cultivating? What kind of soilis best 
adapted? and will it grow upon any soil? What is the 
usual and best way of cleaning the bark off the wood, and 
preparing for market ? 

A gentleman by the name of W. G. Haynes, a resident of 
this State, has grown some, but I donot know his residence. 
Please inform me if you can. 

The above, and any other matter of interest, touching 
growth, &c., of the Willow, you will, if possible, answer 
through your columns or by letier. Daniz~ Morse.—Lock- 
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OPO ARORA 


To Farmers, 
| CANVASS and Oiled Cloth ons k covers on hand, or made 
to order. E. WILLIAMS, Acent, 
Sail and Tent Maker, No. 12 Buftalo St., Rochester, N. Y. 
_ April, 1852. : 











Peruvian Guano. 
AND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first qual- 
ity of Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, Bone Dust, Plaster of Paris, and Poudrette. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO, 
189 and 191 Water st., New York. 


Manures. . 
PERUVIAN GUANO, Bone Dust, Pulverized Charcoal, 
Poudrette, Plaster, W 00d" 's Renovating Salis, Patash, Sul- 
phurie Acid, Sugar-house Scum, for sale in lots to suit pur- 
chasers. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
[4-2t]} 25 Cliff Street, New York. 





April, 1852—tf. 











To Nurserymen. 
A FEW Quarts of European Mountain Ash Seed, clean 
from pulp, and will be ready to sow from Ist April to 1st 
May. For sale by the subscribers, at the Geneva Nurse ry, 
at $5 per Te W. T. & E. SMITH, 
[4-1t*] Geneva, N. Y. 





Untoén Agricultural Warehouse and Seed store. 
RALPH & OCO., No. 23 Fulton Strect, New York, near 
Fulton Market, Dealers in all the most approved Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Implements; Imported and American 


Field and Garden Seeds; Ornamental Shade and Fruit 
Trees; Guano; Bone Dust; Poudrette,&c. Wrought Iron 
Plows, Trucks, Barrows, &c., &c, always on hand. Also, 
the E xcelsior, ¢ or € valifornia P low. 3-3] 





“Tents! ‘Tents: 3 : 
FOR SALE, to rent, or made to order, of any required di- 
mensions. Agricultural Societies wishing to hire Tents the 
coming season, will please make early application, as by 
knowing early how many, and at what time they will be 
needed, I can make arrangements to supply all. 

E. C. WILLIAMS, AceEnt, 
Sail and Tent Maker, No. 12 Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B.—Flags, National and Agric ultural, with devices, or 
any other kind, made to order at short notice, 
Apri], 1852. 





Spring Wheat. 
WE have just received by the first Boat from Canada— 
100 bu. of the celebrated Fife Wheat, which does not 
rust. 
100 bu. Club Wheat. 
100 “* Black Sea do. grown in this State. 
100 “* Italian Wheat, 
25“ Spring Rye. 








port. 

The Viminalis, which is the common English 
osier, is the best for basket work, though several 
others are used for that purpose. The above sort 
can be had in small quantities at least, in many of 
the nurseries, 


Farmers who are in want of a good article, will please 
give us a call, and get some of the right kind of seed, at the 
Ge nesee See od Store, 63 and 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. 

April, 1852 J. RAPALJE & CO, 


Plows! Plows!! 

WE are now getting in our spring supply of the celebrated 
Eagle Plows from Boston ; also, the justly eclebrated Curtis 
Plow, made by H. C. Curtis, Albion. These Plows stand 
unriv alled in this country, and are made expressly for use. 
They are made of superior timber, and the wo rkmans ship 
cannot be beat in this or any other country. All Plows sold 
by us are warranted to perform as recommended, or they 
may be returned and the money Lgorery 

RAPALJE & CO., 
Genesee Seed Store and handed Warehouse, Roches» 
ter, N. Y. 

March 1, 1852. 


Cochin: China aand Shanghae Fowis for Sale. 


THE subscriber has for sale a few pairs of his celebrated 
stock of Cochin China fowls, of his own importation, war- 
ranted true to their name and not excelled by any other 














The best soil for the willow is a deep, moist, 
loamy soil near water, along streams, margins of | 
lakes, &e., &c. Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, has 
given some attention to this subject, and will pro- 
bably be kind enough to furnish some of the 
desired information from his experience. 


stock in the country for good qualities. Also, a few pairs of 

of the Marsh Stock of Shanghaes and Sumatra Game 

Fowls. Reference given in regard to them, if desired. 
EGGS FOR SETTING. 

Eggs farnished from the above stock carefully packed for 
transportation, and orders for the same addressed to the 
subscriber will be promptly attended to. Price of Eggs $2 
per dozen. CHARLES SAMPSON, 
[3-2t] West Roxbury, Mass. 
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WRIGHT'S PREMIUM HORSE-HOE, 
OR 
Improved Shovel, Plow, and Cultivator, 
Combined. ¢ 
Application filed in the U. & Patent Office. 

TO the above was awarded the first premium at the New 
York State Fair held at Rochester in September, 1851. This 
Implement is so arranged that it can be used between rows 
of any width, from two to four feet apart, and can also .be 
governed as to the depth, by raising or depressing the 
wings or hoes. The earth can be removed from the crop 
when small, or hilled up in its more forward state. In 
other words, the operator can perform all that is necessary 
to insure a good crop of corn, potatoes, &c., without the aid 
of hand hoeing, provided the directions which will accom- 
pany each Machine, are followed. 

The main difficulty with all Corn Cultivators heretofore in 
use, is this: they do not perform enough to obviate the ne- 
cessity of using the hand hoe two or three times during the 
season, Which, to the farmer, isa very heavy expense, at a 
season of the year when labor is scarce and high. It is be- 
lieved by the Inventor that this Implement will save the 
cost in hand hoeing on every 15 acres of corn or other hoed 
crops, and that the work can be done equal or better than 
twice hocing by hand. Price $10. 

This Implement can be returned after one week’s trial 
and money refunded, if not satisfactory. 

Orders addressed to CASH & WRIGHT, Batavia, Gen- 
esce County, N. Y. 

Aaents.—E. Cash, South Byron, Gen. Co., N. Y.; Briggs 
& Brother, Rochester, N. Y.; G. Dodge & Co., Batavia, N. 
Y.; March & Brewster, Stafford; Bixby & Carpenter, Le- 
roy; G. F. Barnet & Co., Brockport; T. C. Curtis, Albion : 
W. K. Marvin, Lockport; John 8. Wright, Emerald Grove, 

Viseonsin, 

And will also be for sale in most of the principal cities and 
villages in Western New York. 
April, 1852. CASH & WRIGHT. 

Wood’s Renovating Salts. 

THE subscribers are now receiving large quantities of this 
valuable manure put up in barrels, which we will sell at 
one cent per lb.—no charge for barrels. 

This article is made from the following ingredients, viz.: 
Potash, Bone Dust, Bone Coal, Plaster, Glauber Salts, Salt- 
netre, Oil of Vitriol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas, Liquor, and 
3ullocks’ Blood. For sale at the State Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 25 Cliff street, New York. 

LONGETT & GRIFFING. 








We hereby certify, that our Renovating Salts are com- 
posed of the ingredients represented, and pledge ourselves 
to refund the money in all cases, to purchasers who can 
produce satisfactory proofto the contrary. Woop & Co. 

New York, March, 1, 1852. [4-2t] 

Stock Horses for Sale. 
THE subscriber offers for sale his Stock Horses, “Hercules” 
and “Royal Britain.” Hercules was sired by imported Al- 
fred, dam by imported Sampson, g. dam by Blucher, g. g. 
dam by Whalebone. Hercules is four years past, color dark 
bay, heavy built, and weighed, in September last, 1550 Ibs. 
He was awarded, at the State Fair held at Rochester, by the 
Committee on Draft Horses, the Second Prize. 

Royal Britain was sired by Mr. Dickey’s Sampson; he by 
Mr. Robinson’s imported Sampson; Mr. Dickey’s Samp- 
son’s dam, by imported Emigrant; Britain’s dam, by im- 
ported Performer, color dark bay, with a small white star; 
weighed, in September last, 1310 Ibs. 

HIRAM HOSMER. 
[4-1t*] 








Bennington, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
Bone Dust. 
BONE DUST, Coarse Turnings and Sawings, when taken 
in equal parts, price $2,25 per bbl., including package.— 
This article is fresh, and warranted pure, from the Empire 
ills. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
[4-2t] 





25 Cliff Street, New York._ 


Field and Garden Sceds. 
CLOVER, Large Clover, Timothy Seed, Blue Grass, Red 
Top, Ray Grass, White Clover, and Lucerne. 

Garden Seeds—Ruta Baga, Turnep, Cabbage, Beet, Car- 
rot, Parsnep, Peas and Beans of every variety. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees—Uaving been appointed 
agent for one of the best nurseries in the country, we are 
prepared to execute orders at short notice. 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
25 Cliff Street, New York, 





[4-2t] 





A. FROST & CC., 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSBRIES. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

THE proprietors of these Nurseries solicit the attention of 
Nurserymen, Orchardists, Amateurs, and others intending 
to plant, to their large stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, which consists of a very extensive assortment 
and also being much superior in quality to any that they 
have before offered to the public, owing to their large im- 

ortations from Europe and extensive home culjure. There- 
hon they can with confidence assert that whatever articles 
may be sent from their Nurseries will give universal satis- 
faction, and their prices having been much reduced they 
desire particular notice to them. 

Articles furnished from their grounds will be ascertained 
to cost less received in much better condition, and conse- 
quently to give better satisfaction to the purchaser, than to 
obtain them of travelling agents. 

All communications promptly noticed. 

For further description of their Fruits, Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, they refer to their priced descriptive catalogue, 
which may be obtained gratis, upon application. 

Apple Trees—Strong and thritty, 6 to 7 fcet, comprising 
all the best varieties. 

Pears —Standards of all the best sorts. Dwarf, trained as 
pyramids of one, two, and three, embracing over 75 of the 
most desirable kinds. 

Cherries—5 to 7 feet, with fine heads, of 3) sorts most ap- 
proved for cultivation. A quantity of an extra size can be 
furnished. 

Peaches—of all the best sorts. Some extra size trees on 
hand. 

Pluma, Apricots, Nectarines, &c.—-A fine collection. 

Gooseberries—A large stock of superior plants, embrac- 
ing 30 sorts of the best Lancashire varieties, best adapted 
for our cfimate. 

Currants — Their collection of fine plants, and choice 
sorts of this valuable garden fruit, cannot be excelled—as 
follows: Cherry, May’s Victoria, Red Grape, White Grape, 
Black Naples, Black English, White and Red Dutch. 

Raspberries—Fastolff, Red and White Antwerp, Large 
Fruited, Monthly, and others. 

Strawberries—of 15 best sorts. 

Grapes—the native sorts—Isabella, Catawba, and Clinton. 

Ornamental Trees—European Horse Chestnuts, Mountain 
Ash, Weeping Willow, and an assortment of our native trees 
American Weeping Willow, a new variety, very beautiful 
and distinet; English Weeping Ash: Golden twigged do.; 
Weeping Limes; European Larch; and others. 

Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, &c.— Crataegus and 
Hibiscus in variety, Cydonia Japonica, Spires Douglassii 
and Prunifolia, Daphne Mezcreum, Crataegus Pyracantha, 
Euonymus Americana, Wegelia Rosea, Tree Paeonies 18 
in. to 2 ft., aud Purple Magnolias 4 ft. 

Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, &c.—Norway Spruce, Balsam 
Fir, Pinus Sylvestris and Austriaca, English and_ Irish 
Yews, Tree Box, and the Dwarf, for edging, Deodar Cedars 
2 ft., Lebanon Cedars 2 ft., Cryptomeria Japonica 2 fi, 
Araucaria Imbricata 15 in., Forsythia Viridissima, Maho- 
nia Aquifolia, and Magnolias which are very fine. 

Standard Roses, 5 feet, and Dwarf Roses of the newest 
and best sorts, comprising Hybrid Perpetuals, Mosses, Bour- 
bons, Teas, and Noisettes. 

They will issue soon a catalogue of bedding plants, em- 
bracing a collection of new Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Antirrhinums, named 
sorts of Pansies, Salvias, Shrubby Calceolarias, Penstemous, 
and other valuable bedding plants that have just been im- 


rted. 
P The Dahtlias embrace all the sorts of merit that appeared 
at the great Dahlia Show in England last season, which 
they have procured at a great expense. 

April, 1952. 





Peas! Peas!! 
WE are now receiving by the first boat from Canada— 
1,000 bushels pure White Field Peas, such as Golden 
Vine, Creeper, White Canada, eto. 
500 bushels White Marrowfat. 


100 —* Black Eyed do. 
100 —* Blue Prussian. 

200 “ Early Washington. 
100 Early Frame. 

= 6 Early Warwick. 


Farmers who want good Peas at low prices, will please 
call at the Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
63 and 65 Buffalo st. J. RAPALJE & CO. 

April, 1852. 
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NEW AND FINE SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Proprietors of the Mount 


Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the attention of 


those interested in Ornamental Plants to their large stock 
of rare and beautiful Shrubs and Plants, among which are 
the following: 

NARDY SHRUBS. 

Deutzia Seabra, or Garland Deutzia, a fine white flower- 

ing shrub. 
Vor" yt it Viridissima, 
Ribes Gordoni—Gordon’s Currant—yellow and crimson, 
very fine. 
Spires Prunifolia flore plene—small, double, white 
flowers in great profusion ; fine dense habit. 
Spirea Lanceoluta, or Reevesi, one of the finest of the 
genus. : 
Spiraea Chamedrifolia, Niconderti, Lindleyana, Ja- 
ponica, and twenty others. 
Syringa (Philadelphus) Pudescens, Zepherii, Cordata, 
Double, Columbiana, and others, all fine. 
Lonicera Ledibouri—a fine Californian shrub. 
Tamarix, Africana, Germanica, Gallica, and Leban- 
otica. 
Viburnum Lantanoides, a beautiful shrub. 
Wiegela Rosea—the finest hardy shrub, lately introduced 
from China. 
The above excellent things can be furnished in quanti- 
ties, at iow prices. 
SELECT GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 
Fucustas.—Our collection is one of the best in America. 
The most distinct and best varicties yet introduced anc 
uite rare, such as Pearl of England, Fair Rosamond, 
Serratifolia, Serratifolia multiflora, Fulgens Corumbifio- 
ra, Corymbifiora Alba, Magnifice nt, President, President 
Porcher, Spectavilis, &e., are propagated largely. . 

Versenas.—A collection of fifty varieties, comprising 
everything fine introduced to this time. 

HeLiotroprs.—Souvenir de Liege, Corymbosum, and 
some new varieties just received and to be announced here- 
after. 

PiumBico LARPENTA. 

Cupnras.—Platycentra, Stringulosa, and others. The 
first is one of the finest bedding plants. 

Lantanas.— Ewingi, the fine new Cincinnati variety, 
rose and straw color; Mutabilis Major, and several others. 

Bouvarpras.—7riphylla, and others. 

ABUTILONS. 

Satvias.—Splendens Major, Oppositifolia, Azurea, and 
others—superb plants for masses. 

FaBIANA IMBRICATA. 

Hyprancras.—Hortensis, Japonica, Cordata, &c. 

Buppiea LINDLEYANA—=a fine shrubby plant with large 
clusters of purplish lilac flowers ; blooms in the autumn. 

HABROTHAMNUS ELEGANS—a superb plant, half shrubby, 
with large clusters of showy crimson flowers; blooms 
equally well in the open ground in autumn, and in the 
house in winter. 

Petunias.—A large collection, embracing all distinct and 
good sorts. 

LOBELIA FULGENS INSIGNIS, LOBELIA FULGENS ALBA—flow- 
ers of dazzling beauty—both new. 

Veronica LinpLevaNa—a charming autumn flowering 
plant; long elegant spikes of pale (nearly white) blossoms. 

Veronica Andersoni—finest of all—new. 

Tree Vio_ets—white and purple. 

Cnrysantiemums.—A fine collection of the novel and 
beautiful pompone or dwarf varieties. 

Dau.ias.— A superb collection, including the English 
and French prize sorts of 1851—all at very low rates. 

Crverarras.—aA fine collection of new and beautiful sorts, 
including Magnificent, Attilia, David Copperfield, Wel- 
tington, Beauty of Newington, &e. &c. 

All the above articles farnished in large or small quanti- 
ties, at low rates, and packed so as to go any distance with 
safety. 

Priced Catalogues of Dahlias, &c. &c., ready 1st of March. 

March 1, 1852. 




















» York County Farm for Sale. 

ANY gentleman wishing to remove South, can be accom- 
modated with a good Farm of 259 acres, about 70 acres 
open, level, abundance of marl, orchard and small dwel- 
ling, very healthy, and good water. The residue is well 
set in Pine, Oak, and Chestnut, and one mile from a bold 
creek. Any gentleman wishing to purchase, will commu- 
nicate with the subscriber. EDWARD R. COKE, 








HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
A. SAUL & CO. have the pleasure to announce to their 
patrons, and the public in general, that their stock of Fruit 
and Ornamental Treeg, which they offer for sale the coming 
spring, is of the very best quality, and embraces everything 
in their line that can be procured in the trade. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale, will be 
treated with on as liberal terms as can be done by any es- 
tablishment of reputation in the country. They flatter 
themselves that for correctness of nomenclature of fruits 
(which is a serious consideration to planters) that their stock 
is as nearly perfect as it possibly can be, having been all 
propagated on their own grounds, from undoubted sources, 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Saul. They have 
propagated in large quantities all the leading standard va- 
rieties, which are proved to be best adapted for general eul- 
tivation, especially those recommended by the American 
Pomological Congress at its several sessions, as well as all 
novelties of recent introduction, and kinds particularly suit- 
ed to certain localities, and sections of the Union and 
Canadas. 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever 
had to offer for sale, and among the largest in the country, 
and consists of over 5,100 saleable trees. 

The stock of Apple Trees is also very large, as well as 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces and Nectarines, 
Also, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, &c., &c. 

Pears on Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Par- 
adise stocks, for pyramids and dwarfs for garden culture, 
and of which there is a choice assortment of the kinds which 
succeed best on those stocks. 

DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Embracing all the known kinds suitable for street plant- 
ing, of extra size; also, the more rare and select, as well as 
all the well known kinds suitable for Arboretums, Lawn 
and Door-yard planting, &c., including Weeping Trees, 
Vines, Garden and Climbing Roses in great variety. Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbons, Hybrid 
Damasks, Hybrid Provence, and Bourbon, Tea, China and 
Noisette, and Prairie, and other Climbing Roses. 

A large quantity of Arbor Vite for Screens, Buckthorn, 
Osage Orange, and other hedge plants. 

The above will be sold on as liberal terms as similar stock 
can be purchased elsewhere. For further particulars see 
catalogues, a new edition of which is just issued, and will 
be forwarded to all post-paid applicants by mail. A liberal 
discount will be made to purchasers who buy to sell again, 
and extensive planters on their own account. 

P. 8.—Freight paid to New York. 

Newburgh, March 1, 1852. [3-2t] 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY beg to remind those who in- 
tend to plant next spring, that their stock of Standard Fruit 
Trees for orchards, Dwarf Fruit Trees for gardens, Orna- 
mental Trees for streets, parks, gardens, and pleasure 
grounds, Shrubs, Roses, &c., is very large, and offers great 
inducements to those who desire first rate articles. 

A complete Descriptive Catalogue is sent gratis to all who 
apply post-paid and send stamps for postage, which must 
now be pre-paid—®5 cts. for 500 miles or under: 10 cts. over 
500 miles and below 1000. A Wholesale Catalogue also 
furnished. 

(F~ See advertisement of Shrubs, &c., &c. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., March 1, 1852. 


Fruit Trees. 
I AGAIN offer a large stock of Trees—about 100,000—of 
fine thrifty growth, composed in part of Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Cherry, &c.; together with an assortment of Green-House 
Plants suitable for bedding out—all of which are offered at 
extremely low prices. 
Wholesale prices of Apple Trees will be from $9 to $10 
ver 100. 
: I would recommend to buyers, after examining other 
nurseries, to inspect mine before purchasing. 

CHARLES POWIS. 
Greece, Ridge Plank Road, N. Y., March 1, 1852.—8-3t. 

















Osage Orange for Hedges. 

WE can furnish any number of fine yearling plants at $1.50 
per 100, or $10 per 1000, or at $8 where 3000 or more are 
aken. Orders should be sent early. It takes about 32 
plants to the rod, planted either in single rows at six inches 
apart, or in double rows a foot apart—either of which makes 
a good hedge. FLLWANGER & BARRY. 





Feb. 1852.—2-2t* Burnt Ordinary, James City Co., Va. 


Rochester, N. Y., Jan., 1852. 
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New York State Agricultural Works, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
RY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
THE subscribers are this season enabled to offer to Farm- 
ers, anew and most valuable and useful Machine. The 
successful combination of a WINNOWER with our Over- 
shot Thresher proves another of its great advantages. The 
Winnower is attached with much less Geering than in the 
Undershot Machines, rendering it much more durable and 
compact, 2nd more easily propelled. Ithas now been fair- 
ly tested, (a large number having been in constant use du- 
ring the past Threshing season,) and has already in some 
instances superceded the most approved of the other kinds 
of Winnowers, the owners of which have thrown them 
aside afier a thorough trial of ours. We have numerous 
commendatory letters from gentlemen who have purchased 
and used our Winnower, and we give extracts from a few 
of them. 
Extract from a Letter of Wm. Ostorn, Esq., of Water- 
wille, N. Y. 
Messrs. Wureter, Metick & Co.—Gentlemen :—My Uncle 
wishes me to say to you that his Winnower more than an- 
awered his expectations. My own opinion may be gather- 
ed from the fact that I want one as soon as you can forward 
it. It is unquestionably the most perfect thing ever got up 
for Threshing and Cleaning. Ihave considerable acquain- 
tance with labor-saving Agricultural Machines, and I never 
yet saw anything which for its simplicity and perfect adap- 
tation to the wants of Farmers, compared with your Ma- 
chine. 
From ¥. Frencu, Esq., Bridgeport, N. Y. 
Messrs. Wueeter, Metick & Co.— Gentlemen :—If you 
could: see the admiration your Winnower receives from all, 
you could not help feeling proud of it. You may expect 
several orders from here next season. My neighbors are 
scrambling for their turn to have me do their threshing, but 
will not employ other machines although they go about 
begging for work. 

From J. GLENDENNING, Esq., Newport, R. I. 
Messrs. Wureriter, Metick & Co.— Gentlemen :—I am 
pleased to say that the Thresher and Winnower exceed my 
most sanguine expectations. I can get through 350 to 400 
bushels of Oats per day. 

From U. J. Crewt11, Esq., Columbia, N. Y. 
Messrs. Wueeter, Metick & Co.— Gentlemen :—The 
Thresher and Winnower you sent proves to be beyond my 
expectations. I have the pleasure of writing to you for one 
more, if you can furnish it within the next 3 or 4 weeks. 

We might add many more equally flattering testimonials. 

Price of Double Power with Thresher and Win- 

EE, uc nies cenecessboeudeieamenenandie $225 

The superiority of WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY 
CHAIN HORSE POWER, and OVERSHOT THRESII- 
ER and SEPARATOR is universally acknowledged wher- 
ever they have been tested. Thousands of them are in use, 
many of which have threshed from 50,000 to 100,000 bushels 
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of grain, and are atill in good condition. They are beyond 
doubt the most durable and economical machine in use.— 
Their capacity has been tested by repeated trials as well at 
the New York and Pennsylvania Fairs, as on several pri- 
vate occasious, in competition with another Machine made 
in this city which has been advertised to be far superior to 
ours, and in every instance the result has been about one- 
third, and in some instances more, in favor of our Machines. 
In every case except one where we have submitted our 
Machine to a eorking test at Fuirs, it has taken the highest 
premiums, and in that excepted case the Committee deci- 
ded that our machine performed its work in 8 minutes and 
its competitor in 1134 minutes, being nearly one-third in fa- 
vor of ours. 

We have also exhibited ours in competition with the same 
machine at the State Fairs in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania and also at the Provincial Fair of Upper Canada, at 
all of which we received the highest premiums, viz.: In 
Ohio, a Silver Medal and Diploma; in Michigan, $20; in 
Pennsylvania, $10; and in Canada, a Diploma. 

We have numerous similar testimonials from County Socie- 
ties, where we have always received the highest premiums 
awarded to Chain Powers. 

Price of One Horse Power, Thresher, Separator and 
Belting, 
iiaciscncteannanacanetassaciecenss 

Besides the above, we manufacture and keep constantly 
on hand among other articles, Clover Hullers Straw and 
Stalk Cutters, Portablé Saw Mills, (adapted to Horse Pow- 
ers,) and Single Powers with Churn Geer attached. These 
last are extensively used im large Dairies, and are so ar- 
ranged that the Power is used at pleasure for either thresh- 
ing, churning, wood sawing, or other purposes. 

All machines made and sold by us are warranted 
to give satisfuction or they may be returned, after a reason- 
able time for trial. 

Orders are solicited and will be promptly filled. 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO, 

Corners of Hamilton, Liberty and Pruyn Streets, 

(Near the Steamboat Landing,) Albany, N. Y. 
April, 1852. 


$120 
145 


The Subscribers have obtained from Messrs. Wheeler, 
Melick & Co., of Albany, the exclusive sale and@gencral 
agency in Rochester and Western New York, of their cele- 
brated Agricultural Machines, which we will sell at their 
Albany prices, adding transportation. 

. J. RAPALJE & CO. 


Albany Tile Works, 

No. 60 Lancaster St., West of Medical College. 
THE subscriber has now on hand, and is pees to fur- 
nish to Agriculturists, Horse-Shoe and Sole Tile, for land 
drainage, of the most approved patterns. They are over 
1 foot in length, 2% to 4\¢ inches calibre, from $12 to $18 
per 1000 pieces—being the cheapest and most durable arti- 
cle used. Orders from a distance will receive prompt atten- 
tion. [4-6t] 
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EMERY & COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers for the United States, 
OF THE 
New York State Agricultural Society’s 
FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 
Patonted by H. L. EMERY, February 24, 1852. 
Manufactory on Hamilton, Liberty and Union Streets ; 
Warehouse and Sale Room, 369 and 371 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE above Horse Powers have been awarded the highest 
Premiums at the Fairs of the New York State Agricultural 
Society in 185), and again in 185] ; also, the highest Pre- 
mium at the Michigan State Fair, at Detroit, in September, 
1851, where a ay nd of the Committee owned and were 
using Wheeler's Powers on their farms, having purchased 
them previous to seeing our own; also a Gold Medal at the 
American Institute in 1551. It was also exhibited at the 
State Fairs of Ohio, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and re- 
ceived the highest awards which could be given by the 
rules of their Societies. In every case, it has been in com- 
petition with all endless chain Powers of any note in this 
country. 
Over SIX HUNDRED setts of the above Powers were 
sold and put in use from June to January last, not one be- 
ing returned or failed. 
To enable the public to distinguish the above Horse Pow- 
er from all others, we here show its principle, and most im- 
portant, parts, by diagrams and -references—beside like 
diagrams and references of the Rack and Pinion Power, as 
made by ourselves, Wheeler's and others; and also the 
Rack and Pinion with epicycloydal teeth, which has long 
been successfully used in this vicinity, and which, with our 
recent improvements, in its adaptation and application to 
our Horse Power machinerv places it the first on the list of 
Rack and Pinion Powers. 
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Fig. 1. A A—Main sills or timbers of the Power support- 
ing the shafts. 

B—Band pulley upon one of the shafis. 

D—Pinion, or small geer, upon the same shaft with 

° ulley. 

C—Converge or internal geer upon the main shaft, 
and working into and over the pinion. 

b b—Main and counter shafis of power. 

c c—Reels upon the main shaft, which support the 
endless flooring in its circuit, and carry the 
shaft. 

aaa a—Couplings upon the ends of the shaits, fit- 
ting all the pulliesand geers. 

Fig. 2. Shows a side and edge view (enlarged) of the coup- 


lings. 
Side view of converge or internal geer and pinion. 
Side view of one of the two reels, ¢ c, on the main 
shafii. 



































Common Rack and Pinion Power, as man ufactured by 
ourselves, Wheelers and others. 7 
—Side view of one of the 72, (or 36 on each side,) small 
truck or friction wheels, which traverse with the end- 

less flooring—being about 334 inches diameter. 
C —Side view of one of the 72 (or 36 on eack side.) links or 


B 





segments of ihe chain, each of which aré six inches 
long, as seen connected with others. aaaa—The 
eyes of the links and small rods crossing the power 
and extending through the links, and far enough out- 
side to receive the small trucks. 

A—Side view of a section of one of the pinions or small cog 
wheels, two of which are placed upon the main shaft, 
and receive the motion and force from the cogs on the 
links of the chain. This pinion is about 43¢ inches in 
diameter, and the band pulley is used upon the same 
shaft, which for threshing, is four feet diameter. The 
lower view represents the teeth or cogs, as seen with 
links inverted. 
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Top view of the Running Geer, and a portion of the frame 
work of H. L. EMER YS Patent Changeable 
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Emery’s Improved Patent Rack and Pinion Povwor, 

with Epicycloydal teeth, 

Shows a side view of one of the links or sections of the 
chain, of which there are but sixty, or thirty on a side, 
and are each seven inches long; every alternate link 
is cast with dowels, a a aaa, projecting each side ; 
those on the inside connecting with other links,while 
those on the outside receive the truck wheels, thus 
avoiding the necessity of the small shafts, and expense 
of fitting up. The eyes of the links and truck wheels 
are cast upon steel chills—making a perfect, and hard 
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the dowels are sufficiently large and strong to with- 
stand more than the cogs themselves. 

The lower edge of each link is widened equal to the 
face of the pinion, and the cogs made to extend the 
whole width of the pinion, as shown in the lower cut. 
representing the link inverted, presenting double the 
strength and driving surface, as shown in the last 
kind; every alternate link is confined to the plank 
flooring by a small screw bolt passing through a 
flange upon the inside of the link, and under the 
plank itself. w 
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A—Shows a section of the pinion, which is a little larger in 
diameter than the last—the teeth of which are epicy- 
cloydal in form—as are those on the links working 
into them—which is acknowledged by all mechanics 
and engineers to be the strongest and most perfect 
form of teeth, and works with less friction and wear, 
as the driving surfaces present to each other a rolling, 
instead of sliding friction; this kind of teeth, on ac- 
count of their rounded form, work much deeper into 
each other, and have litile or no inclination to lift out 
of geer. 

The last cut shows the construction of the truck 
wheels, which are 144 inches larger in diameter, and 
revolve on larger circles at the ends of the power— 
giving them an advantage over the smaller wheels. 
A section of a link is shown with the end of the floor- 
ing attached; these planks are all one inch wider, 
and consequently wear up by use much closer, before 
bending or breaking under the weight of the animals. 
As a Rack and Pinion Power,the latter has every ad- 
vantage over the common kinds in use ; is manufac- 
tured at a less cost; is equally strong and durable, 
and is more easily handled, as its weight is some two 
hundred pounds less. 

Either of the above kinds of Powers are offered to the 
public, cach upon its own merits, with a full warranty as to 
workmanship, materials and operation, (and with a guaran- 
tee of right of using in all parts of the United States,) sub- 
ject to be returned within three months—and purchase mo- 
ney refunded. For prices, &c., see Illustrated Catalogue, 
furnished gratis on application, or by mail. 

The first on the list is the highest in cost, and is found 
preferable in all cases, and under all circumstances. The 
power of the revolving platform being applied to the main 
shaft, by means of reels with larger diameters than the pin- 
ions used in the Rack and Pinion powers, the stress upon 
the several parts is in no way as great—and the liability of 
wear or breakage, from use or accident, is removed. The 
whole of the geering consists of less than one-seventh the 
number of cogs in the Rack and Pinion Power; and these 
are wholly removed from under the horses to the outside of 
the power—free from dirt, dust, &c.,and always easily kept 
in order or cleaned, which is an advantage over all Rack 
and Pinion Powers. This Power has also the advantage of 
the changing of force and velocity to accommodate it to any 
variety of work, without any additional cost or danger to the 
geering or other parts. When the main shaft runs but fif- 
ty-six revolutions per minute, the diameters of the geers are 
such as to increase or decrease the velocity to two hundred 
and twenty-four, or as slow as fourteen revolutions per min- 
ute, when the animals (either horses or oxen) walk but two 
miles per hour—being about two-thirds the travel which is 
necessary with the Rack and Pinion Powers, to produce the 
same effect. This last fact is one of its principal features, 
and one of the greatest importance to the farmer. The 

eering, as well as pullies and couplings, all agree, and can 
nstantly be transposed—each to each, and side to side. In 
this power the centers of motion of the geers are always in 
the same position to each other—requiring no guard or 
binding track over the chain above the pinions, to keep the 
geers together, as is absolutely necessary with all rack pow- 
ers, and which serve to check the force of the power; and 
as the driving faces ofthe teeth on the rack and pinions be- 
come worn off, the ioss of force increases, unti] they event- 
ually stop, break, or slip by each other. The length of the 
sections or links of the chain, as also the width of the planks 
of the flooring, are same as in the improved Rack Power 











last described. With the dhove advantages, together with 
the epicycloydal form of teeth, adopted this season in its 
construction, the superiority of this power is readily seen. 

This Power is admirably adapted for driving Threshing 
Machines, Circular Saws, Cotton Gins, as also Machine 
Shops, Elevators, Ferry-boats, Discharging and Loading 
vessels, Pile-driving, Cross-cut sawing, Pumping. Grinding 
grain, Churning butter, Cutting hay and stalks, Shelling 
corn, Grinding apples, &ce. The angle of elevation neces- 
sary to operate this power, is never greater, but often less 
than either of the others here described, and which is inside 
of 13¢ inches to the foot, with horses weighing 1000 pounds 
each, and without any harness. It has also an admirable 
arrangement for adjusting and tightening the chain, not 
possessed by either of the others—together with an improv- 
ed brake for stopping the whole instantly —all within the 
power, and independent of the band and pullies, and does 
not require to be changed, when geers and pullies may be. 
The puiley used for threshing, with this power, is but three 
feet diameter, to effect the same as a four foot wheel does 
with the Rack and Pinion Power. 

In all cases the shafting of all machinery manufactured 
by us is made to run in Babbetted Boxes, they being the 
most durable and perfect box in use —and not generally 
used by other manufacturers. 

April, 1852. 





New York Agricultural Warehouse 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water Street, New York. 
PLOWS of a great variety of patterns and different sizes 
calculated for sward and stubble land, wet meadows and 
recently drained swamps, where roots abound. Among 
these plows, also, are the deep-breaking-up, flat-furrow, 
lap-furrow, self-sharpening, side-hill, double mould-board, 
corn, cotton, cane, rice, and subsoil, with single or double 
wings. . 

Harrows—Triangular, Square, Geddes, and Scotch. 

ROLLERS With iron sections one foot long, and of different 
diameters. These can be arranged on an iron shaft of any 
width. 

Cuutrvators of upwards of twenty different kinds, steel 
tooth and cast iron. 

Seep Sowers of six different kinds and prices. 

Horst Powrers—Endless chain and circular, of wood or 
cast iron. 

Turesners, with or without Separators. 

Gray Mr1s of cast iron, and burr stone, to work either 
by hand, horse, or water power. 

Corn SHeuers, single and double, large and small, cyl- 
indrical to work by hand, or otherwise. 

Strzaw Corrters with spiral, straight, or circular knives, 

VEGETABLE Cutters, for turnips and other roots, together 
with a great variety of all other Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements kept in the United States, such as hoes, 
shovels, spades, rakes, manure and hay forks, grain cradics, 
scythes, snaths, &c., &c. 

Castin@s of all kinds, for plows, cotton gins, and rollers. 

Wagons and Carts, for horse, ox, or hand. 

Steam Enarnes, for farm and other purposes. 

Our Implements occupy three lars stores, and we be- 
lieve they make up the largest and most complete assort- 
ment in America. In addition, we have a machine shop 
employing upwards of one hundred men, where any arti- 
cles in our line can be made to order. ; 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


Feb., 1851. 


A Productive Farm for Sale. 
THE subscriber unable to give his active attention to the 
Farm he has cultivated for many years, offers the same for 
sale—either the whole or a part. 285 acres are cultivated, 
either cropped with grain, in meadow, pasture, or in prepa- 
ration for spring crops. 65 acres are in thrifty woods. 

This farm obtained the State premium, and a full descrip- 
tion may be seen in the State Society’s Transactions for the 
year 1847. Beinginasystem of rotation, cropped and seed- 
ed, a purchaser will find all the necessary work me en 
for the season, admitting of possession whenever desirable. 

The dwelling and buildings are comfortable, sufficient, 
and in good order. 

A reasonable portion of the purchase money may remain 
on good security. 

For other information and terms apply to Messrs. H. T. & 
Wm. Delafield, Front st., New York; B. P. Johnson, Esq., 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, or to the subscriber on the 
premises, at Oakland, near Geneva. a 

April, 1852. J. DELAFIELD. 
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| Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets In the United States. — Mar. 18, 1852, } 
| 
| | New York. Boston. | Rochester. — | © incinnati. mK Ph hila ude elp hia, 
| I H —_ 
Beef, per 100 Ibs... .|85.25 @ 6.50 |$6.00 a@ 7.50 $4.50 @ 5.00 |$4.00 a 4.25 | | 
| do mess, per bbl..| 9.50 12.50 {10.00 12.00 11.00 11.50 | 
Pork, pe r 100 Ibs... | 6.00 6.2 4.00 4.1234) | _ 
do mess, per bbi. .|16. 25 16.75 {16.00 18.00 /15.00 15. 50 16.00 16.50 ($14.50 16.50 17.00 | é 
| Lard, per Ib......... £e.. 94; 94 10 8 10 Ti 8 6\a 8%! 9K” Wy 
|| Butter, do ........ | 18 2s | 20 % | 16 18 8 wm] ¢ 16°| 14 16 iS 
Cheese, do ..... | Og 74) 6 8 6 7 5 7] Ig 73 
Flour, per bbl.. .| 4.68 6.00 4.75 5.75 | 4.50 5.00 | 3.00 4.00 | 3.22 3.40 | 4.25 5.75 = 
Wheat, per bush....| 1.10 1.15 1.00 1,25 98 1.00 50 68 | 61 63 | 92 1.2 . 
Corn, shelled, per bu. 63 64 64 65 48 50 28 8545 25 23 | 61 
Rye, do | 7 % | 72 «73 | @ 7 | 5 86 BBs 
Oats, do 41 49 40 43 82 83 17 20 20 21 38 1] 
Barley, do 16 80 75 67 70 | 30 40 
Clover seed, do { pr. Ib. 9a11 perlb.| 4.50 5.00 12% perlb. | 6.60 5.00 55 — 
Timothy seed, do ft 4187 pe r tee, 2.00 2.50 | 2.2 1.50 2.95 | 2.75 8.95 } | 
Flax seed, do .|13.60 per tee. 1.20 1.85 | 1.2 1.50 | 1 00 1.00 | 1.80 1.35 | 
Hay, per ton........ 14. - wane 13.00 15.00 |'8.00 12.00 8.00 11.50 | 7 
Wool, per Ib. | 30 31 46 30 40 3 40 26 35 | say || 
Wood, hard, pe T cord] 4.00 4.50 | 3.25 5.00 
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From oar long experience as breeders and dealers in the | _ Five Copies for $2 — Eight Copies for $3, and any larger | i| M 
above kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for pur- | number at the same rate. | * 
chasing and shipping, we think we can do as good justice | _(2%~ All subscriptions to commence with the year, and | | tri 
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Field and Garden Seeds. December, 1951. Rochester, N. Y. | tir 
WE have recently imported from England, France and - re - . | 4 
Germany, and have grown in the United States, expressly | , POSTAGE ox THe Genesee Farmer. —50 miles or under, | 
for us, 2 fine assortment of the best and most approved kinds | ‘lve cents per year; exceeding 50 miles and not over 300, | ] 
of Field and Garden Seeds. | ten cents; exceeding 300 and not over 1000, fifleen cents; | Ww 
mee f “en oo iain on eeding 1000 and not over 2000, twenty cents; exceeding | 1] C: 
Agricultural and _Hortic ultural Implements, a large as- | 2000 and not over 4000, twenty-five cents; for any distance | ‘ 
— of the various kinds oer a ae South | axe eeding 400, thirty cents. ° | } me 
merica. d -—— - - - : 


ca. . B. | 
April, 1852—tf. 189 mt 191 Water st., New York. | STEREOTYPED BY. J. W. BROW x, 1 ROC TESTER, N. ¥. 




















